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graphs to leading articles; nothing comes amiss \ 
to him; he is ready to undertake any variety of j 
subjects, from the highest problem in political! 
science to the lowest conundrum in the column of; 
scraps; the range of his miscellaneous and com- j 
prehensive powers includes every conceivable] 
topic that can be compassed by the scissors and j 
pen. But it is as a critic that he displays his j 
versatile agility by the most marvellous feats; i 
the art of reviewing comes to him by intuition; j 
books of history and philosophy, travels and bio- j 
graphy, poetry, fiction, and science, tiy like chaff] 
before him; and the whole field of literature is! 
mowed down with the indiscriminate celerity of a j 
reaping machine. The Jack of all trades, who is ] 
master of none, is not a flourishing man after all. | 
He sows his multifarious labors on the winds, l 
and they scarcely escape from his hands when i 
they are blown away for ever. His receipts are j 
irregular and precarious, but his mode of living j 
is prodigal. His incomings are slow, but his] 
outgoings are fast. He hears on all sides that j 
literary men are not expected to be provident, \ 
and he thinks he is licensed to be a spendthrift, j 
With a little care over his exchequer, and regu- j 
larity in his expenditure, he might manage to! 
maintain a satisfactory position; but he wastes] 
his resources in ways for which there is nothing j 
to show, and spends one half of his life in fight- j 
ing against embarrassments which the other half; 
is actively engaged in multiplying. After years > 
of universal production and promiscuous dissipa¬ 
tion, the utmost he can do is to live from hand to i 
mouth; even that fails him sometimes, and is j 
sure to fail him altogether in the end. He has ! 
not made good an inch of solid ground to plant j 
his foot upon. He is even worse off than he was * 
at the beginning; for now at the close of his ca- j 
reer, when it is too late to mend or retreat, he j 
discovers that he has spent his life in vain, and5 
that instead of having secured something to fall! 
back upon, he is worn out, dilapidated, and dis¬ 
carded. 

ALCOTT’S TAVERN IN MEDON. 

MY A TRAVELINO NATURALIST. 

Alcott’s tavern in Medon is situated at the 
crossing of Sycamore street with a nameless 
one that turns square to the right, but doesn’t; 
run to any particular place. I have never found j 
a person that knew where that right hand road! 
ended. Travellers frequently turn down there by j 
mistake, and about half an hour afterwards they ; 
may be seen wending their way thoughtfully back,! 
muttering something about a “deep ravine” and ? 
“a broken bridge.” Putting this and that toge- j 
ther, my curiosity has become aroused in regard j 
to that street, and some of these days I intend to! 
explore it. j 

Alcott’s is exactly opposite the post-offlee, only j 
three doors from “Our House,” and right conve- j 
njent to the publication office of the “Medon j 
Phoenix,” so that no marvel if it be well pa- j 
tronized. I love to sit in his piazza of a shady > 
evening, under the dense grove of locusts that; 
skirt Sycamore street, and observe the travellers : 
as they ride up. “Can I get to stay all night with! 
you?” is invariably the first inquiry. This is an-1 
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swered in a patronizing way by the landlord's “I 
reckon so—light!” (a light) in which reply- 
lurks our national spirit of independence, so dif¬ 
ferent from the bowing, cringing manners of an 
English hotel-keeper. 

Let us sit here awhile, and look out together. 
Yonder approaches a group of horsemen, but not 
one of them will stop here; they are aiming to go 
on five miles further to “Carrick’s stand,” thus 
advancing themselves on their journey, and saving 
something in the bill; for our country taverns 
charge considerably less than those in town. As 
they pass by, Alcott looks at them savagely, and 
I’ll be bound wishes them no good with that 
growling word “squabs!” Here comes another 
traveller, but on first sight we know that he lives 
in the county, and is going home to night; witness 
that new hat strapped to his back, and the speed 
at which he rides; travellers at the end of a day’s 
journey don’t use horse-flesh in that way. Now, 
we have a couple more, each with overcoat and 
legging, dry and dusty, the horses stepping gin¬ 
gerly, as if they had already stepped too often, 
and turning in towards the sign-post, quite of 
their own free will and accord. It would be 
cruel to disappoint them, nor do the riders 
intend it, for with the unfailing query, “Can we 
get to stay with you to-night?” down they come 
to terra firma. 

A drink of water, a few yawns and stretches, 
and these seasoned fellows are as fresh as they 
were when they started at sunrise this morning, 
forty-three miles back. The conversation is a 
kind of give-and-take business all about the 
“crops,” politics and health. Neither party has 
“any neics of interest ,” at least they say so, and 
yet ere five minutes they have started a dozen 
topics. Colonel Falconer will certainly be elected 
sheriff in Tebo,—no less than three persons died 
last week in the village of Nixville,—the small 
steamer that plies the Walcott is aground,—the 
circus will be along within two weeks. All these 
things, and many others equally important, are 
communicated, while the wayfarers are removing 
their w r rappers, and resigning themselves to the 
comforts of a lpunge in the primitive way, tilted 
back, on the hind legs of the chair, their feet full 
high advanced, and a fragrant cigar in puff. No¬ 
body can appreciate the luxury of tilting to a long- 
legged man after a hard day’s ride has collected 
all the blood into his lower limbs; therefore, let 
Madame J'rollope talk on. 

Alcott’s tavern has been the rendezvous of the 
town wits for many a year, as his register plainly 
shows. All manner of facetire, some of them by 
no means the most refined, are recorded in its 
pages. One entry, however, struck me as pa¬ 
thetic. “John Allen: where from, the trorld : des¬ 
tination, the grave!” On inquiry, 1 learned that 
the poor fellow was in the last stage of consump¬ 
tion, and was borne out teet foremost, only a 
week after the above record was made. 

It is a striking proof of the popularity of Al¬ 
cott’s hotel, that tnc great men of the land so 
often visit it. “Daniel Webster and family” call 
at least once a week; “Henry Clay and suite” 
quite frequently; while Prince Albert, Lord Wel¬ 
lington and other distinguished individuals, pass 
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through Medon much oftener than a due attention \ ned the traveller. Three pale-looking journey* 
to their national duties would seem to demand. ! men looked up from their shop board, in the es- 
History is in an error in supposing that Gene- j tablishment of “Morrison, tailor.’* A parcel of 
ml Jackson has departed this life, for he took din-< chaps are congregated around the doggery, 
ner at Alcott’s, according to the record, not three ; engaged in “three jumps, half-hammering” 
weeks ago. j with the shop-weights as propellers. It is won- 

The 8ame mistake prevails, and, in fhct, a most derful how far men can jump in this kind of 
pitiful anachronism has been palmed upon us in j sport, who are too lazy to feed their father’s 
making out Napoleon Bonaparte to have died • mules at home. At this low, one-story, log 
thirty years ago, when this veritable record de- j house, too near the road by half, a group of 
dares he has called here with Marshal Ney three ; healthy children are playing, carefully watched 
times in the last twelvemonth. But I leave these j by the maternal parent who runs out to stare at 
matters with the historian, and pass on. \ me as soon as she hears my horse’s heels. Slip- 

To judge from the lay of the land and the | shod, ragged and ill-mannered, she is neverthe- 
map, Medon lies at least five hundred miles in a j less amiable in my eves, for the motherly look 
direct line from the ocean, but the advertisements, j she casts upon her offspring, and I involuntarily 
suspended so thickly on the wall, make it quite a \ think of four little ones of my own at home. We 
maritime place, nearly all of them being headed j come to the town-rack, surrounded by groups of 
“For sail,” although the context is not so nautical, i sun-burnt horses, that look wishfully after me, 
viz., “ For sail , a likelv negro lad—a tract of [as if expecting that attention from me that is de- 
land—a good plow, nag,” &c., &c. There is cer- < nied them by their own negligent masters. Poor 
tainly some inconsistency here. By the side of! creatures, many of them have stood here, droop- 
these are notices of strays, among which I ob- j ing in this unshaded place since morning witn- 
serve an animal unknown to naturalists, a brotme j out a drop of water, while the true brutes—their 
heffar two year old; of daguerreotypists, travel- ! masters — spent their hours in and about yonder 
ling circuses, pateut medicines—infinite in va-; foul place, the doggery. Say, ye preachers of 
riety, and certain to do the promised work or no \ natural perfection, is a man a man “for a’ that?” 
pay—administrator’s cards—New Orleans com-! or is he the creature that such cruel actions denote 

! him? 

The rack is the true entrance to Medon, all 
beyond that being the outskirts; or, more ele¬ 
gantly, the suburbs . 

Now we come to rows of small rooms rented 
for offices, on which the tin-plates glisten in the 
down-going sun, with the names of “Dr. An¬ 
thony,” “James Johnston, attorney-at-law,” 
“I)r. Cutler,” “Dr. Smith, botanic physician,” 
“Henry Quackenboss, notary public,” and then a 
daguerrean office, denoted by a frame of like¬ 
nesses of which the best thing that can be said 
is, that if they are likenesses, the originals de¬ 
serve our commiseration. The next block of 
offices is labelled in the same manner, and so is 
the next. At this time of day, offices of all sorts 
are empty, their tenants being engaged elsewhere 
in the general search for recreation. 

Before we come to Alcott’s, permit me to turn 
back a quarter of a mile—merely in imagination, 
however, for, after riding 35 miles this hot day, 
I wouldn’t do it in reality for anything—and de¬ 
scribe to you the grave-yard. It is like country 
grave-yards elsewhere, uninclosed and fearfully 
dilapidated. Men who were worth fifty thousand 
lie here, with no mark except a pile of decaying 
rails upon their breasts; virgins, cherished in 


mission merchants—a score of them—and a 
manuscript copy of the “Corporation Laws of Me¬ 
don,” certified to by the hand of the Mayor and 
Secretary. 

These are prepared on the plan of sugar-coated 
pills, combining the sauviter in modo with the 
fortiter in re. Hitching a horse to a tree or fence, 
involves a penalty, so the traveller is kindly in¬ 
formed. “Sect. 7. Don’t hitch your horse any where 
rise only to the rack; you’ll grunt when you come 
to pay a V for a little shade!” Sect. 13 says, “You 
can’t play at long bullets (?) in the corporation— 
fine from one to twenty if you do!” Boys and 
sportsmen are deterred by Sect 3. “Those who 
wish to fire off guns had better go squirrel-hunt¬ 
ing, than to shwt in the corporation; and boys 
must quit their squibs and crackers. Fine one to 
five dollars!” Surely, no Medonite can prove 
refractory under such lenient rules. 

One side of the wall is covered with “Mitch¬ 
ell's latest map of the United States, printed in 
1835,” authority of the highest importance in 
all mooted geographical points. 

It is said that the anti-Texas party, in 1844, 
gained this county through the influence of this 
venerable map. As it made Texas a part of 
Mexico, it was easy for the politicians to prove 


that the arrangement could not be disturbed, and j life, have no stone to point out their beds; cherub 
disturb it they would not. A big hole is worn j children are left without a visiter—for such is the 


through the map, denoting the locality of Medon. habit of the country. It is no indication of 
It was one warm August afternoon, that I rode; hardness of heart, it is only the prevailing fashion, 


for the first time into this town, to lie by for the 
Sabbath. 

The same stereotyped round of characters fell 
wider my observation that congregate in all 
country towns in the South. There was the tan- 
anl at the outskirts, with its bark-mill moved 


and he who would lead the way in introducing 
a better, “and would teach others so,” would de¬ 
serve national gratitude. 

Shortly after the first bell had rung for supper, 
there drove up a horse and buggy that fixed 
every attention. The animal, a fine bay, had 

• " i • . . i . _ i 1 • • 


V . ... 

by the laziest of mules; and its noisy dogs fed to j been driven at a pace that covered him with 
ferocity upon raw meat. There was the black-! sweat, which, fastening the dust that flew in 
smith’s shop, with its wheezy bellows slowly j clouds at every step, had clothed him as with a 
rocked by the blacksmith’s arm, as his eye scan- Icoat of yellow paint. The vehicle was thickly 
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daubed with the same. But it was the inmates by one of his daughters, a charming girl, just 
that particularly engrossed my observation. I budding into womanhood. Observing that the 
am something of a Lavater in my attachment to lawyer’s eye rested upon her with a father’s fond- 
the science of physiognomy, and, although fre- ness, I ventured the suggestion, “Suppose it were 
quently mistaken in first judgments, upon the that sweet girl, and in a villain’s hands.” This 
whole, have been rather successful. The couple brought him to his feet, and he offered to accom- 
that descended from the buggy aforesaid, consisted pany me back to the hotel, and see if anything 
of a man of some forty years, and a lady closely could be done. We walked into the ladya par- 
veiled, who seemed to be young. In answer to a lor, and were fortunate enough to find the pair 
question addressed to her by the landlord, she alone, he with a flushed countenance that de- 
uttered some indistinct tones which led me to noted some wild thought within—she abandoned 
think that she had been weeping; but as she hur- in excessive grief 

ried into the ladies’ apartment, I could not be Both started at our entrance, and walked to 
positive. The man applied himself first to the the window. It was plain to me that some vile 
contents of a glass of whiskey brought from project was about to be executed, and so thought 
“Our House,” and then took his seat amongst us the lawyer; and introducing himself to the so- 
long enough to permit me to make some silent called Dr. Snow, he told him candidly of his sus- 
observations. There was an uneasy gaze in his picions, and firmly but respectfully demanded 
eye that quailed whenever you watched him the cause of the lady’s tears. But the lawyer 
dosely, and he seemed clearly under the impulse had found a full match for once. The doctor 
of some undefined terror, while at the same time turned to him with a sneer perfectly diabolical in 
there was a strange look of triumph or gratified its scorn, and ordered him to go about his buai- 
desire to me perfectly inexplicable. My science ness, for his intrusion was perfectly unnecessary, 
was at fault—either he was a villain or a saint. “This lady can answer for herself,” he con- 
To the various questions propounded, he made tinued. “Maria, tell the gentleman, dear, whe- 
indifferent replies, that soon silenced the inquir- ther you need his services. If you do, here is 
ers; and when the second bell rang, joined us at his fee; for the good man must have that, or he 
the table. Here I had an opportunity of seeing will do nothing;” and the fellow actually pulled 
the countenance of his companion, which was out a gold piece, and tendered it to the lawyer with 
that of a girl not more than thirteen years of age, an air of impertinence that was inimitable. The 
of rare beauty and proportions. She ate scarcely latter kept his gaze upon the girl, however, and, 
anything—toyed with a few spoonsful of coffee, as she hesitated for an instant to speak, said—, 
and then proposed to her friend to retire. To a “Consider, young lady, what you do! If you 
remark which he whispered to her, I observed, as need a protector, this may be your last chance. 
I sat directly opposite, that her face became You shall not be injured! Speak—can we aid 
crimson, and she cast at him a look of terror you?” 

which astonished me. When the supper ended, Her bosom heaved tumultuously, tears flowed 
I hastened to the register and observed the new rapidly, and, from the expression of her counte- 
comers entered as “Dr. Snow and lady, from nance, I felt certain she would accept his offer; 
Whiteville.” when, glancing timidly up, she caught her com- 

Now, I felt confident there was some villainy panion’s eye, glittering like a basilisk’s upon her, 
afloat, for I was well acquainted at Whiteville, and faintly replying— 
and knew of no such person; besides that it was “No, oh, no,” fell fainting upon the floor, 
plain to the most ordinary observer that this girl, An hour afterwards, as I sat thoughtful in my 
a mere child, could not be his wife, and I felt an bed-room, the door being open for the comfort of 
earnest desire to probe the matter to the bottom, ventilation, the pair passed on the way to their 
I sought Alcott, a fleshy, clever fellow, with chamber, which was the very next to mine, and 
dull brains, and told him of my suspicions; but I heard his voice, in a low, threatening tone— 
they failed altogether to convince him. Par- “If you dare to do it!” 

taking of the selfish fears of his tribe, “he This confirmed my purpose, and, rushing out, 
doubted the propriety of interfering with what I loudly declared that they should not occupy the 
didn’t belong to him;” said “that widowers often same room, that night, if I died to prevent it. A 
marry young girls in this country,” and “his scene followed of immense confusion; the board- 
customers wouldn’t thank him for meddling,” ers en masse gathered around me; the doctor, 
and so he hustled back to the supper-table. All rushing to his trunk, drew forth his pistols, and 
this did not deter me, however. I felt a strange 1 fired a ball that did not miss my head an inch: 
anxiety that grew more and more intense as ! the young lady again fainted, and was borne off 
night approached. It seemed to me that I was ! by the half-robed landlady and servants: officers 
called upon to act at every risk. I enquired who ; were sent for to secure us both; and what would 
was the most eminent lawyer in Medon, and j have been the ultimate consequences, none can 
went immediately to his house to consult him. say, but at that moment a carriage drove fu* 
He was everything that a lawyer ought to be— riously to the door, and a loud voice demanded 
courteous, ready and candid. After hearing my the landlord’s presence below, 
statement with due gravity, he admitted that there At the sound, my pugnacious opponent turned 
was a possibility of wrong, but assured me that pale, and ceased to speak, for up to that instant 
unless I could substantiate some personal affinity be had been loudly threatening what vengeance 
to the girl, that would do to base a claim upon, he would take on me. 

it was useless to interfere. My triumph had come. The new comer was 

Night had come, and candles were brought in j the distracted parent of the girl, and my interpo- 
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rition had saved her from the villain. Nothing 
could exceed his tenderness to his fainting daugh¬ 
ter, or his fury when first his eye fell upon her 
companion. lie spit in his face with a loathing 
that language cannot express, struck him, un¬ 
armed and unresisting as he was, for the crowd 
would have torn the villain limb by limb, had he 
raised his arm against that grey-haired father, 
and seemed quite deranged. 

The pretended Dr. Snow was a teacher, who 
had boarded for several months in this gentle¬ 
man's house, and had requited a thousand kind¬ 
nesses and attentions by abducting his only 
child, the flower of his aged years. 

The next Circuit Court gave the doctor five 
years to the penitentiary. 

Alcott gives me my bill every time I call on 
him, for my efforts on behalf of “the sweet girl.” 
The sweet girl, a lovely creature of sixteen, 
smiles and blushes alternately when I visit at her 
father's, but never fails to say that she owes her 
very life to my exertions. Her father says but 
little about it, but this gold lever which I wear 
was once his, and I paid nothing for it; this 
horse was ditto and ditto; and if I had brass 
enough to accept what his gratitude measures out 
to me, I might quit collecting shells and flowers, 
and lie up in clover. 

There are many green spots in the past; me¬ 
mory is no heartless jade to present only dark 
and rugged passages to view. Life has not been 
altogether barren and cheerless; but of all that I 
have to treasure up with pleasure and enjoy with 
delight, this scene at 44 AlcottV’ is one of the most 
cherished. 


THE DIVINING ROD. 

[From Dr. Mayo’s “Popular Superstitions, and 
the Truths contained Therein,” a book just pub¬ 
lished by Lindsay A Blakiston, of this city, w'e 
make a curious extract.) 

In mining districts, a superstition prevails 
among the people that some are bom gifted with 
an occult power of detecting the proximity of 
veins of metal, and of underground currents of 
water. In Cornwall, they hold that about one 
in forty possesses this faculty. The mode of ex¬ 
ercising it is very simple. They cut a hazel twig, 
iust below where it forks. Having stripped the 
leaves off, they cut each branch to something 
more than a foot in length, leaving the stump 
three inches long. This implement is the divin¬ 
ing rod. The hazel is selected for the purpose, 
because it branches more symmetrically than its 
neighbors. The hazel-fork is to he held by the 
branches, one in either hand, the stump or point 
projecting straight forwards. The aims of the 
experimenter hang by his sides; but the elbows 
being bent at a right angle, the fore-arms are ad¬ 
vanced horizontally; the hands are held eight to 
ten inches apart; the knuckles down, and the 
thumbs outwards. The ends of the branches of 
the divining fork appear between the roots of the 
thumbs and fore-fingers. 

The operator, thus armed, walks over the 
ground he intends exploring, in the full expecta¬ 
tion that, if he possesses the mystic gift, as soon 

he passes over a vein of metal, or an under¬ 


ground spring, the hazel-fork will begin to move 
spontaneously in his hands, rising or falling as 
the case may be. 

You are possibly amused at my gravely sta¬ 
ting, as a fact, an event bo unlikely. It is, in¬ 
deed, natural that you should suppose the whole 
a juggle, and think the seemingly spontaneous 
motion of the divining fork to be really commu¬ 
nicated to it by the hands of the conjurer—by a 
sleight, in fact, which he puts in practice when 
he believes that he is walking over a hidden 
water-course, or wishes you to believe that there 
is & vein of metal near. Well, I thought as you 
do the greater part of my life; and probably the 
likeliest way of combating your skepticism, will 
be to tell you how my own conversion took place. 

In the summer of 1843, I dwelt under the 
same roof with a Scottish gentleman, well in¬ 
formed, of a serious turn of mind, fully endowed 
with the national allowance of shrewdness and 
caution. I saw a good deal of him: and one day, 
by chance, this subject of the divining rod was 
mentioned, lie told me, that at one time his 
curiosity having been raised upon the subject, he 
had taken pains to ascertain what there is in it. 
With this object in view he had obtained an in¬ 
troduction to Mrs. R., sister of Sir G. R., then 
living at Southampton, whom he had learned to 
be one of those in whose hands the divining rod 
moved. He visited the lady, who was polite 
enough to show him in what the performance 
consists, and to answer all Iris questions, and to 
assist him in making experiments calculated to 
test the reality of the phenomenon, and to eluci¬ 
date its cause. 

Mrs. R. told my friend that, being at Chelten¬ 
ham in 1800, she saw, for the first time, the di¬ 
vining rod used by Mrs. Colonel Beaumont, who 
possessed the power of imparting motion to it in 
a very remarkable degree. Mrs. R. tried the ex¬ 
periment herself at that time, hut without any 
success. She was, as it happened, very far from 
well. Afterwards, in the year 1815, being 
asked by a friend how tho divining rod is held, 
and how it is to he used, on showing it she was 
surprised to see that the instrument now moved 
in her hands. 

Since then, whenever she had repeated the 
experiment, the power had always manifested 
itself, though with varying degrees of energy. 

Mrs. R. then took my friend to a part of the 
shrubbery where she knew, from former trials, 
the divining rod would move in her hands. It 
did so, to my friend’s extreme astonishment; and 
even continued to move, when, availing himself 
of Mrs. R.’s permission, my friend grasped her 
hands with sufficient firmness to prevent, as he 
supposed, any muscular action of her wrists or 
fingers influencing the result. 

On a subsequent day my friend having thought 
over what he had seen, repeated his visit to the 
lady. He provided himself, as substitutes for the 
hazel-fork which he had seen her employ, with 
portions of copper and iron wire about a foot and 
a half long, bent something into the form of the 
letter Y. He had made, in fact, divining forks 
of wire, wanting only the projecting point. He 
found that these instruments moved quite as 
freely in Mrs. R.’s hands os the hazel fork had 
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great good-will the small community in the room. ] light—like a clear, crackling winters tire— 
This was the Christmas-goat, with great horns,; flames up before my mind the delights of Christ- 
with wild shaggy eye-brows, and many cha- j mas evening in my childhood. Many a pleasure, 
ractcristics of the monster: behind him came a j many a breeze of spring, many a bright beam of 
young servant-maid with a baking trough full of : autumn sunshine, may still cheer the aged; but 
Christmas-boxes. And immediately was the j the jov of Christmas-evc, that indescribable, un¬ 
room bombarded with these. They rolled about, j mixed, innocently-intoxicating delight, experi- 
and flew here and there, and after them the four j ences he never more! Yet he still can enjoy it, in 
children, amid a tumult of delight. A terrible j the gladness of children—his own, or—others! 
tumult was this. The long legs of my first-born } Come to Sweden, George. Celebrate with us 
occasioned a dreadful convulsion among chairs j next Christmas-eve; and let us together drink a 
and tables, and, as I feared, even upon his own j health to all good parents and happy children for 
masterpiece of carpentery. Amid the universal Christmas this year, and every year until the end 
tumult, I happened to see my wife wrap some- of time! Your friend, F. B. 

thing up in her shawl: it seemed to me to be the __ 

ruins of the colossal footstool, and I fancied that it t? a t> m o tt a n a ur o 

three legs were missing! lihAivl-oriADlMYb. 

Every seven or ten minutes the Christmas-goat BT 

made a volcanic movement, upon which many — 

little packets were flung up into the air. Atone It was a cold night—quite cold, the snow 
time a half-anchor, and then a half-cask, was fleecing down, and the hail rattling against the 
rolled in; and all these had to be brought to the windows. The wild storm-king was out with 
light, and there, in presence of all, their inscrip- the blast, intent on mirthful mischief. The old 
tions read, which contained many odd and signi- clock ticked cheerily, and the fitful shadows 
ficant puns jeu d'esprits, which were duly inter- waved unsteadily on tiie wall. The winter was 
preted. In various of the verses I perceived the without, but the summer of peace rested in my 
young genius of the student: and in many of the heart. 

jokes the merry humor of Mina. Two hours were I sat in the great arm-chair, in the fire-twilight, 
spent amid frolics of this kind, and the peals of j alone, and in a reverie, half dreaming, as it were, 
laughter which they excited. At the end of that > my past life over again. The golden book of 
time the young student stood in a new black suit, j Memory lay unclasped before me—every thought, 
and, striking his hand upon his breast, declaimed, every feeling of by-gone hours traced ineftaceably 
I know not what sort oi tragi-comic oration, be- there. All sorrows, all ioys, intermingling and 
fore Mamsell Mina, and she, almost killing her- forming link in link, a beautiful chain, without 
self with laughter, attempted to answer him in which life would be incomplete. We were 
the same spirit. My first-born made entrechats friends, Alice and I, early friends and true ones; 
oo entrechats around a library of ten volumes: my she was older and far gentler, with mild, loving 
eldest daughter danced before her new hat; Willie j eyes, and soft, shadowy, dark hair. I was young 
beat a drum; and little Bertha embraced a cat of; and thoughtless, and I had treasured up in my 
pasteboard, and gave it the most loving of pet j heart an idol, one worshipped and adored. I 
names. That was a confusion, but it was a con- dwelt in a beautiful dream, waking and sleeping, 
fusion which did the heart good. All the young and my guardian spirit was ever Alice. Alas! 
ones found their wishes gratified; and each and how rudely was that dream broken; how inex- 
all had therein his sugar-plum to suck at a future pressibly sad the knowledge that it could never 
time. come again; and yet all life is but a dream. 

And now we had to eat, and after that to sleep; Beautiful in soul was she, and they called her 
both of which were difficult for the children, who j Alice Faye, but to me she was only Alice—dar- 
now could see nothing, could occupy themselves \ 1 ing Alice. We were wandering, two hearts in 
with nothing, but their Christmas-boxes. Each; one, through the beautiful Present, seeking not to 
one took his most precious gift to table. Little j unveil the rugged world of Futurity, and know- 
Bertha’s cat must go with her to bed. Every j ing and believing that to the Past were confided 
one longed for the morrow, that he might the; all estimable things. 

better examine his splendid treasures. Whilst! Oh, our Father! Thou who knowest the frailty 
they lay and talked of these, slumber came and! of all earth’s flowers, lend, oh! lend us Thy aid to 
kissed the words from their lips. They now lie ; withstand the frosts of adversity, the chilly, win- 
and sleep. Joyous evening! God be praised for \ try winds that crush the already bruised and 
thee, and that thou comest and lightest up a por- j broken reed. 

tion of our long dark winter with a ray of that i How vivid is that memory rising before me 
light which once, in the darkness of the world, • now—the memory of our parting. It was a 
was kindled at the cradle of a child. Beautiful, j beautiful, radiant day, late in the summer, 
also, is the old Swedish custom of allowing all j Alice and I had been in company with some 
children to celebrate the birth of the Child of f youthful friends, and now, arm-in arm, were re- 
God. I have been a child, and have wept, and \ turning through the wood. We bent our steps 
laughed, and wept again, like all my little April- i towards our favorite haunt—a hushed, sweet spot, 
moodod compeers, quickly forgetting the occasion j where the grass grew long and luxuriant, and the 
both of smiles and tears. I have become a man, j wild vine trailed its crimson bloom-flowers, dark, 
and have experienced the sorrows of life, and the j yet bright amid the flowers that begemmed the 
pleasures of the world: they are now only as a \ earth. Our accustomed seat was beside a shelv- 
dimmed memory; but, like a newly-kindled! ing rock, overhung with the graceful honey- 
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suckle and clambering roses, its rude face half 
hidden by the beautiful objects clinging around 
it. The wild-locust, laden with its pure blos¬ 
soms, and the poplar, silver-limbed, threw a 
pleasant shade over it. 

Here, the earth seemed more kind and smiling, 
and, among all fond memories, this is to me the 
holiest and best-beloved. 

We sat silently—Alice’s hand clasped fast in 
mine, and her head leaning down upon my 
shoulder so confidingly, so caressingly. The sun¬ 
light was glimmering through the glossy leaves, 
and the rich snowy blossoms of the locust were 
dropping softly—softly down around us. 

It was then that we first awakened from our 
happy dream-life—for the first time ventured to 
peep into the unknown futurity. I felt that life 
was, indeed, but a “walking shadow,” and 
bursting into tears, hid my face amid Alice’s 
bright tresses. 

“Don’t cry, Ruby, darling,” whispered Alice, 
very soft, cailing me by an endearing name of 
childhood; “don’t cry, it will not be for a long 
time—not very long. 

Her own voice trembled a little, although she 
tried hard that it should not. 


It was so sweet, so strangely sweet, to have 
her there as of old, the same love-light in those 
kindly eyes, the same holy beauty resting on 
that placid brow, I fancied that it was all a 
dream, and I dared not move, lest the entrancing 
spell should break. 

That joyful meeting is marked forever with a 
“morning star” in the heaven of my existence. 
And now, each budding hope, each undefined 
fear, give I henceforth to the sacred keeping of 
our Father, our Protector, and our God. 

In the hushed and holy stillness of the night, 
when the stars and floweis keep watch over earth, 
and every soul ascends on trembling wings to 
the Throne of Him above, I fall asleep quietly to 
dream of the angels and of Alice Faye. 

Even so hath lie ordained, that we shall give 
a smile for every new sunbeam born to the earth, 
a tear for every blossom untimely withered. 

For every heart hath a sunlight, every soul a 
shadow. 

Cincinnati, Nov. 1862. 

EARLY NAVIGATION OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI. 


“Ah, Alice,” said I, sadly, “a dim foreshadow¬ 
ing of the future is twining itself around my 
spirit—that great future, which is a strange 
world to us. Perhaps we may never meet in 
friendship again, Alice: perhaps we may doubt 
each other’s sincerity.” 

“No, no, Ruby, dear Ruby,” replied Alice, 
winding her arms closer around me, “we’ll never 
doubt each other. Our dearest hopes are an¬ 
chored in the great sea of the world; but they 
will remain steadfast. Oh! we’ll never be es¬ 
tranged, Ruby.” 

“Never!” I echoed, and, yet through the mazes 
of the forest there seemed to float a voice, strange¬ 
ly mournful, repeating that vow of eternal friend¬ 
ship, breathing a warning for our sanguine 
hopes, a knell for our parting hour. 

Alas! how slowly, how sadly, have the years 
passed since then, for doubt and mistrust gliding 
in, severed that sacred chain where we thought 
it was the strongest. We met again in after 
years, but the world—the world had taught usi 
how to crush the wild, wayward throbbings ofj 
our hearts. We were living—and yet dead: 
living as the breath giveth life; yet dead to all 
the gentler influences, the holier emotions of thatj 
love once 60 dear to us. And the youthful years' 
that had shadowed us so kindly with their wings, > 
withdrew to weep over the ashes of our former 
friendship. 

* * • • • ( 


The fire was gleaming faintly in the chimney, J 
my reverie was over—and yet I felt so sad, so' 
lonely sitting there. I thought I felt a soft touch ! 
upon my shoulder—heard a gentle voice whis- j 
pering a name of other years—Ruby! I was glad i 
some one had said it: it was a sweet remem-! 


BY E. KENNEDY. 

Tommy . One thing I’ve often wondered about, 
papa. 

Papa. Well, Tommy; I love to hear boys say 
they wonder about things, it is evidence of an en¬ 
quiring mind. 

T. This long river, the Mississippi, how did 
the people navigate it before the steamboats began 
to run there? 

P. Sure enough, how did they? If you mean 
the Indians, the answer is readily given: they 
navigated it in canoes and “dug-outs,” formed 
from the trunks of trees. As it was in the days 
of their ancestors, so is it now, and will be 
whilst any of the tribes of the Red Man remain, 
for they seem to be a people altogether incapable 
of improvement. 

T. But I didn’t so much mean the Indians, 
as the white men, who, about the time of the 
Revolutionary War, began to settle in Kentucky, 
as I have read. 

P. They had flat-boats and keel-boats: these 
floated along with the current of the river, and 
conveyed the - produce of these industrious men 
far down the distant stream, reaching New Or¬ 
leans in the course of their patient pilgrimage. 
Flat-boats were merely huge floating-houses, 
made sufficiently water-tight to endure the voy¬ 
age down stream. The adventurous farmer, 
having built himself such a rude, flat-bottomed 
craft, stored it well with hogsheads of tobacco, 
and barrels filled with grain, and taking with 
him three or four others, as hardy and as adven¬ 
turous as himself, set sail , as we would term it, 
upon the broad bosom of the stream, moving on¬ 
ward with its waters, and, in the course of a few 


brance in a time of sorrow. Somebody whispered ; weeks, would find himself safely landed at the 
loving words, somebody knelt beside me and press- : levee of New Orleans. 

ed a soft cheek to mine. I returned the pressure— T. But how would he get back home, again, 
I wept, yet I knew not why. I only remember if there were no steamboats to carry him up the 
that Alice was kneeling there beside me, my own river? 

Alice, and that we were friends again. P. Aye, that, indeed! His flat-boat he sold 
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and obscene jest and turn of expression; let him 
fix his eye on riches, or some post of honor in the 
gift of the people, and determine, at all hazards 
and by any means, to obtain them. He may 
thus, while outwardly decent, produce a total 
change in his character in a few years, and, while 
yet living in respectable society, really love best 
the lowest persons and things, lie may think 
that he has lost nothing by indulgence in these 
habits of thought and life. But he has lost much. 
He has lost his power to love the best things— 
the highest, most worthy objects. He has lost 
the power to enjoy the society and conversation 
of noble, sincere men—the excellent of the earth; 
he has lost his consciousness of innocence and 
honesty, and is now able to derive a contemptible j 
and demoniac pleasure from over-reaching his 
neighbor. The love of place or popularity has 
caused him to lose his independence, and made 
him a coward, and a slave to the very people 
whom he despises. lie has lost his relish tor the 
society of pure and high-minded women, and 
loves only the low, frivolous and gossiping, and 
such as best gratify his depraved taste. He has 
lost almost everything of value. He has ceased 
to love the best and most elevated things in life. 
His affections gravitate towards, and grovel 
amongst, sinful, base, unworthy objects. He has 
lost innocence, and purity, and honor, and in¬ 
tegrity, and sincerity, and independence. Is not 
this loss enough for one soul? He has brought 
upon himself fearful retribution. He has de¬ 
graded himself till, gradually, he has become 
incapable of elevated and noble affections, and he 
is now given up to the wild, passionate, restless 
feelings which make a bad man’s soul like an 
ocean tossed by storms, to which no calm day 
ever comes. His low and wicked loves are the 
evil spirits that inflict the punishment due to his 
transgression. 

And, in like manner, a young woman may de¬ 
stroy the beauty, innocence and strength of her 
character, till sne is compelled to live in the same 
low region of life. She may neglect mental cul¬ 
ture, read only books full of foul insinuations 
and unnatural delineations of life, may love ex¬ 
citement and pleasure better than home, and 
overlook all preparation for the duties of woman¬ 
hood. A few years of such a life will cause her 
dreadful loss—loss of delicate and pure affections, 
loss of the true dignity of womanhood, loss of 
love of good society, loving instead the weak 
and foolish, loss of love of home and rational en¬ 
joyment. And, then, w T hen the great want of a 
woman’s soul comes, she will bestow her affec¬ 
tions, and give herself away, loving one low and 
unworthy, but like herself. Her frivolous mind 
and restless passions will compel her to such a 
wretched union. Henceforth she must live in 
company with the lowest loves. She must live 
on husks and chaff. 


We seek happiness by heaping on our puny 
selves all we can, each one building, according 
to the joint force of his intellect and selfishness, 
a reversed pyramid, under the which the higher it 
rises the lower he is crushed on the small spot his 
small self can fill. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 

“Are you going to call upon Mrs. Clayton and 
her daughters, Airs. Marygold?” asked a neigh¬ 
bor, alluding to a family that had just moved 
into Sycamore Row. 

“No, indeed, Mrs. Lemmington, that I am not. 
I don’t visit everybody.” 

“I thought the Claytons were a very respect¬ 
able family,” remarked Mrs. Lemmington. 

“Respectable! Everybody is getting respect¬ 
able now-a-days. If they are respectable, it is 
very lately that they have become so. What is 
Mr. Clayton, I wonder, but a school-master! It’s 
too bad that such people will come crowding 
themselves into genteel neighborhoods. The 
time was when to live in Sycamore Row was 
guarantee enough for any one—but, now, all 
kinds of people have come into it.” 

“I ha ye never met Mrs. Clayton,” remarked 
Mrs. Lemmington, “but I have been told that 
she is a most estimable woman, and that her 
daughters have been educated with great care. 
Indeed, they are represented as being highly ac¬ 
complished girls.” 

“Well, I don’t care what they are represented 
to be. I’m not going to keep company with a 
school-master’s wife and daughters, that’s cer¬ 
tain.” 

“Is there anything disgraceful in keeping a 
school?” 

“No, nor in making shoes, either. But, then, 
that’s no reason why I should keep company with 
my shoemaker’s wife, is it? Let common people 
associate together—that’s my doctrine.” 

“But what do you mean by common people, 
Mrs. Marygold?” 

“Why, I mean common people. Poor people. 
People who have not come of a respectable 
family. That’s what I mean.” 

“I am not sure that I comprehend your expla¬ 
nation much better than I do your classification. 
If you mean, as you say, poor people, your ob¬ 
jection will not apply with full force to the Clay¬ 
tons, for they are now in tolerably easy circum¬ 
stances. As to the family of Mr. Clayton, I be¬ 
lieve his father was a man of integrity, though 
not rich. And Mrs. Clayton’s family I know to 
be without reproach of any kind.” 

“And yet they are common people for all 
that,” persevered Mrs. Marygold. “Wasn’t old 
Clayton a mere petty dealer in small wares. And 
wasn’t Mrs. Clayton’s father a mechanic?” 

“Perhaps, if some of us were to go back for a 
generation or two, we might trace out an ances¬ 
tor who held no higher place in society,” Airs. 
Lemmington remarked quietly. “I have no doubt 
but that I should.” 

“I have no fears of that kind,” replied Mrs. 
Alarvgold, in an exulting tone. “I snail never 
blush when ray pedigree is traced.” 

“Nor I neither, 1 hope. Still, I should not 
wonder if some one of my ancestors had dis¬ 
graced himself, for there are but few families that 
are not cursed with a spotted sheep. But I have 
nothing to do with that, and ask only to be 
judged by what I am—not by what my progeni¬ 
tors have been.” 
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A BASHFUL MAN’S SOLILOQUY. 

BY CULMA CBOLY. 

Well, they say it “takes all sorts of people to 
make a world, and, on that ground, I suppose 
that we bashful people may lay claim to existence. 
Lay claim —did I say? When did a bashful man 
erer lay claim to anything, even his own eyes and 
nose, except in solitude, and in the innermost 
depths of his consciousness? There, indeed, we 
are as brave, as confident of our own endowments 
and capabilities, as any creature that beholds the 
sunshine. Nav, with Self sitting both as judge 
and jury in the ei-parte council of the powers 
within, we often reacn the comfortable conclusion, 
that all mankind are fools, and that we are per¬ 
secuted and unappreciated beings. But only force 
us into that incongruous melee which they call 
“Society,” and as naturally as a dunce takes his 
place at the foot of his class, we creep along 
through the by-ways, and under the eaves, look¬ 
ing askance at the sons and daughters of our 
father Adam, as if to apologize for the accident of 
a common lineage with themselves. 

A poet could sing, 

“So sweet the blush of beshfulness, 

E’en pitj scarce coaid wish it less;’* 

and it may be a very pretty thing with the ac¬ 
companiments of “a snowy brow,”—“auburn 
locks,”—“eyes of heavenly azure,” and a few 
other et ceteras. But much as I would like to ap¬ 
propriate the quotation, for my own benefit, I fear 
the poet would have wished his lines unwritten, 
had he seen the rubicund hues which adorn my 
visage, on making my entree at the party last 
night. 

Just to think of me, whiskered, and six feet 
high, but feeling as tall as Goliath of Gath, march¬ 
ing into a saloon filled with beauty and fashion, 
with my mittens on! I did know better; but the 
inward struggle I had to pass through, before I 
could fairly plunge into that forest of eyes, made 
me quite forget my outward habiliments. And 
then, after I had madfc my best bow to the com¬ 
pany—and nearly lost my equilibrium in the ex¬ 
ploit—to think of my being forced to make my 
blushes conspicuous, by enthroning myself on the 
piano-stool. No other seat was vacant—and for 
a bashful man to stand up, all alone , in a room 
full of people—it is distress. 

How relieved I was, when a good lady near me 
said smilingly, “Mr. Green, pray give us a tune.” 
I knew, and the company had heard, that I had 
some musical talent, and here was a fine oppor¬ 
tunity of turning my back to them. 

But, alas! I had brought both hands down upon 
the keys, with a nervous trepidation, before I ob¬ 
served that they were yet encased in their winter 
envelopes. I do wonder what sort of a jargon I 
made after I pulled them off! The guests were 
too polite to laugh, but they certainly did look 
astonished. 

And then when I began to grow desperate, and 
rose abruptly from the piano, to have Mrs. Stone 
call out from the opposite side of the room, 

“Air. Green, you look warm. Don’t stay so 
near the fire. Here is a seat by the window!” 

I could appreciate her kindness, in wishing to 


relieve mv embarrassment, but she never suffered 
from bashfulness, or she would not have so much 
as hinted that I had a red face. 

Dear me! those demure young misses in the 
corner, how mischievously they were noticing my 
movements! 

I did not see, but I felt their eyes upon me, as 
I strode across the room, with what seemed to 
me, the tread of a militia-captain—feeling as 
though all my muscles were stiffened into wires— 
imagining that every joint in my frame was 
\moving at right angles with every other joint,— 
and that a torrent of red-hot molten lead was 
rushing to my face, ears, and to the very tips of 
my fingers. 

Did the people think that there was an earth- 

? uake when I sat down? I did. But, once seated, 
grew calmer, and began to look about me. 

And now I recollect that I caught myself in¬ 
dulging in a most ridiculous feeling. When I saw 
half-a-dozen young exquisites parading before me, 
with heads redolent of Macassar, but utterly guilt¬ 
less of brains, smiling and chatting nonsense 
with the ladies, as if their patient listeners were 
perfectly charmed with their silly small talk, I 
did wish for the thinnest coating of that substance 
which rendered them so impervious to all sensi¬ 
tiveness. I believe that chemists call said mate¬ 
rial an alloy of zinc and copper. I wonder why 
the tailors do not keep ready-made suits of it, for 
bashful people to hire in emergencies like mine, 
just as they do life-preservers, and fire-proof coats. 

No end to my trials! In the midst of my ob¬ 
servations, officious Mrs. Stone must turn round 
suddenly, and introduce me to an intelligent fe¬ 
male acquaintance of hers. 

I was taken by surprise. After the usual pre¬ 
liminaries, I felt my lips performing sundry con¬ 
tortions and gyrations, mechanically striving to 
emit the suitable words. At last I ejaculated, 
“Good afternoon!”(it was evening) “Miss Green,” 
(calling her by my name instead of hers,) “ How 
is the health of your family?” (I did not know 
whether she had kith or km in the world.) And 
then I precipitated myself into a chair, leaving 
her standing directly before me. And yet I am 
not ill-mannered;—and it was not I that did it, 
but this bashful ness that possesses me! 

Yes, it is a sin as well as a shame, to be bash¬ 
ful. For, in parting with my hostess—the even¬ 
ing did drag to an end at last—I told one of the 
most wretched (ibs ever uttered. The lady said: 

“She hoped I had enjoyed the evening,” and I 
replied, “Certainly, certainly, very much , indeed 
Does Baron Munchausen equal that? 

If I am ever inveigled into a fashionable party 
\ again, I mean to inhale chloroform immediately 
j before my entrance. 

Out upon this bashfulness! Like another 
[ faculty which Shakspeare has painted with pain- 
Iful, quivering truthfulness, it is “A blushing, 
‘shame-faced spirit, that mutinies in a mams 
bosom, makes him a coward, and fills him full of 
obstacles.” 

“I’ll not meddle with it!” 

Vain boast! Let not the bashful man expect, 
through his mortal career, ever to escape the ghost 
that stands before him, gigantic and immovable; 
for it is the apparition of—-himself. 
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fashioned tables, and with the ancestral chairs 
which open their hospitable arms, and offer to 
you the repose which they gave to your father 
and your grandfather. The man who would not 
rather have his grandfather's clock ticking behind 
the door, than a gaudy French mantel-clock in 
every room in his house, does not deserve to know 
the hour of the day.” 

The bride who expects such things should be 
able to furnish them, and, if not able, then it is 
sinful to ask for them. It is also wise to have 
something laid up for a “rainy day,” but at the 
same time there are twenty times the amount of 
wealth in our country now that there was in the 
days of our grandfathers, so that is no rule. In 
the Hall of Records, in our city, the wills of our 
old Dutch progenitors are recorded, and there we 
find vests, coats, and breeches, minutely de¬ 
scribed and willed to “my sons Jacob and Gar¬ 
rett,” &.c. Now the editor of the Journal would 
not like to flourish about the streets with his 
great-grandfather’s silk vest on, all flowered and 
ornamented; neither would he like to march 
about with his grandfather’s old silver buckles 
on his shoes, and yet it is just as consistent to 
deride those who get new furniture, &c., and 
speak well of the old, as it would be to speak in 
the same manner about our new modes of dress¬ 
ing. There is, to be sure, a consistency in all 
things, but if all the men now living preferred to 
have their grandfather’s clocks ticking behind 
their walls, instead of their own, no future 
grandsons could indulge in such a feeling. We 
like to see progress in building, dress, and every¬ 
thing that is not immoral. We do not, indeed, 
like to see old things thrown aside, merely be¬ 
cause they are old, but because the new are better. 

cannot find a single word to say against 
beautiful and finely ornamented houses, but to be 
^ain of the possession of these, is an evil, and 
one which the wealthy should guard against, es¬ 
pecially in our Republic .—Scientific American. 


snuff, a portion of it enters the sonorous cavities 
of the face, and gradually impairs the functions 
of the voice; I have frequently known snuff- 
takers to lose the power of public speaking in an 
audible manner. 

The most common and fashionable mode of 
using the noxious weed is in smoking; the smoke 
of verdant tobacco penetrating the innumerable 
air-cells of the lungs, heats and irritates, and be¬ 
ing absorbed from them into the blood, causes 
headache, weakness, soreness of the eyes, and 
brings out pimples on the skin. I feel confident 
also that it occasionally produces that cancer of 
the lip so frequent a subject of surgical operations, 
and sometimes terminating in death. 

The most mischievous 01 the forms in which to¬ 
bacco is used is the taking of it into the mouth 
and impregnating the saliva with its acrid prin¬ 
ciple, which compels the expulsion of the saliva 
thus impregnated. Some persons are so unwise 
as to believe they may avoid the baneful influence 
arising from the loss of saliva, by swallowing this 
liquid; in this way they introduce into the sys¬ 
tem a large amount of deleterious principle. In 
whichever mode the operation is accomplished, 
its consequences are pernicious; the tone of the 
stomach is impaired, and indigestion, with its 
train of evils, is the consequence. In many per¬ 
sons the nervous system is affected, and the indi¬ 
vidual becomes tremulous, feeble, emaciated and 
sallow; in short, tobacco used in the way of mas¬ 
tication, is a regular slow poison, which, if it were 
administered by another person, would deserve 
and receive retribution from the laws of the land. 
I will only add that these statements are not ex¬ 
aggerated, but the result of many years’ experience 
and observation, so that when a young man ap¬ 
plies to me a cure of pain in the cnest and symp¬ 
toms of dyspepsia, I feel it my first duty to in¬ 
quire whether he smokes or chews tobacco. 


THE LOST AND' TIIE LIVING. 


IMPORTANT TESTIMONY ON 
TOBACCO. 

Will not our young men, who love life and 
health, be inclined to pay some regard to the de¬ 
liberate and long-tried opinion of such a medical 
scholar and practitioner as I)r. J. (J. Warren? 
He has recently been questioned on the influence 
of tobacco upon the human system, and he gives 
the following faithful and decisive answer. We 
find it in the Christian Register :— 

An application having been made to me for an 
opinion on the properties of the various forms of 
tobacco, I have undertaken to express the same, 
,n the hope it may be of some use in preventing 
the further extension of its use. 

Tobacco is well known to be a powerful vege¬ 
table poison: a few drops of the essential oil will 
extinguish life in man, and many animals; if 
taken in the stomach, in substance, a very small 
portion of leaf is sufficient to bring on nausea, 
vomiting, accompanied with great weakness, and 
a cold, death-like sweat; many persons have ac- 
tiially been killed by an incautious employment 
0l R for medicinal purposes. 

* hen taken into the nostrils in the form of 


The honb&ixl’B tears may be few and brief, 

He may woo and win another; 

Bat the daughter clings in unchanging grief 
To the image of her mother! 

But a fleeting twelvemonth had passed since 
the heart (that for years had beat against his 
own,) was for ever stilled, when Walter Lee 
brought again a fair young creature to share his 
widowed home. Nor father nor mother, brother 
nor sister, claimed any part of the orphan heart 
that he coveted and won. No expense or pain 
had he spared to decorate the mansion for her re¬ 
ception. Old familiar objects, fraught with ten- 
derest associations, had been removed, to make 
way for the upholsterer’s choicest fancies. There 
was no picture left upon the wall, with sweet, 
sad, mournful eyes, to follow him with silent re¬ 
proach. Everything was fresh and delightful as 
the new-born joy that filled his heart. 

“My dear Edith,” said he, fondly pushing back 
the hair from her forehead; “there should be no 
shadow in your pathway, but I have tried in 
vain to induce Nelly to give you the welcome you 
deserve; however, she shall not annoy you. I 
shall compel her to stay in the nursery till she 
yields to my wishes. ” 

“Oh, no! don’t do that,” said the young 
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stepmother, anxiously; “I think I understand; 
her. Let me go to her, dear ‘Walter;” and shej 
tripped lightly out of the room. 

Walter Lee looked after her retreating figure 
with a lover-like fondness. The room seemed to 
him to grow suddenly darker, when the door 
closed after her. Reaching out his hand, he al¬ 
most unconsciously took up a hook that lay near 
him. A slip of paper fluttered out from between 
the leaves, like a wnitc-winged messenger. The 
joyous expression of his face faded into one of 
deep sorrow, as he read it. The hand-writing 
was his child’s mother’s. It ran thus: 

“Oh to die, and be forgotten! This warm 
heart cold—these active limbs still—these lips 
dust! Suns to rise and set, flowers to bloom, 
the moon to silver leaf and tree around my own! 
dear home; the merry laugh, the pleasant circle, 
and I not here! The weeds choking the flowers 
at my head-stone; the severed tress of sunny 
hair forgotten in its envelope; the sun of happi¬ 
ness so soon absorbing the dew-drop of sorrow! 
The cypress changed for the orange xcreath! Oh 
no, no; don’t quite forget! close your eyes some¬ 
times , and bring before you the face that once 
made sunshine in your home! feel again the 
twining clasp of loving arms; the lips that told 
you (not in words) how dear you were. Oh, 
Walter, don’t quite forget! From Nellie’s clear 
eyes, let her mother’s soul still speak to you 

“Mary Lee.” 

Warm tears fell upon the paper, as Walter Lee 
folded it back. He gave himself time to rally, 
and then glided gently up to the nursery door. 
It was partially open. A little fairy creature, of 
some five summers, stood in the middle of the 
floor. Her tiny face was half hidden in sunny 
curls. Her little pinafore was full of toys, which 
she grasped tightly in either hand. 

“No, you are not my mamma,” said the child. 
“I want my own dead mamma, and I’m sorry 
papa brought you here.” 

“Oh, don’t say that,” said the young stepmo¬ 
ther: “don’t call me ‘mamma,’ if it gives you 
pain, dear. I am quite willing you should love 
your own mamma best.” 

Nellie looked up with a pleasant surprise. 

“/had a dear mamma and papa once,” she; 
continued; “and brothers and sisters so many, j 
and so merry! but they are all dead, and some-< 
times my heart is very sad; I have no one now to j 
love me, but your papa and you.” | 

Nellie’s eyes began to moisten; and taking out j 
one after another of the little souvenirs and toys ; 
rom her pinafore, she said, “And you won’t take j 
away this—and this—and this—that my dead\ 
mamma gave me?” 

“No, indeed, dear Nellie?” 

“And you will let me climb in my papa’s lap, 
as I used; and put my cheek to his, and kiss 
him? and love him as much as ever 1 can , won’t 
you?” 

“Yes, yes, my darling.” 

Walter Lee could hear no more! his heart was 
full. 

What! Mary’s child pleading with a stranger, 
for room in a father's heart! In the sudden gush 
of this new fount of tenderness, had he forgotten 
or overlooked the claims of that helpless little 


one? God forbid! “From Nellie's clear eyes let 
her mother's soud still speak to you." Aye! And 
it did'. 

When next Walter Lee met his young bride, it 
was with a chastened tenderness. Nellie’s loving 
little heart was pressed closely against his own. 
He was again “her own papa!" No, he did not 
“quite forget!"—Olive Branch. 


A CIRCULAR FERRY. 

Banvard, in his lectures on the Panorama of 
the Mississippi, used to tell the story of a great 
boatman, who, getting into one of the whirlpools 
of the river, spent the greater part of the night 
without knowing it in going round and round, 
passing the same house every few minutes. When 
the captain came up from below, he asked the 
man what progress they were making, and the 
man replied that he supposed they were drawing 
near New Orleans, as there was fiddling and 
dancing in all the houses they had passed! 

We have also read a story of an old gentleman 
on Long Island, who, in attempting to drive home 
one dark night (he had probably been out to din¬ 
ner) got upon the Union Race Course, and after 
several hours’ hard driving, was very much sur¬ 
prised that he did not reach his destination. 

Something similar occurred with one of the 
South ferry boats on Saturday evening. The 
weather was densely foggy, so that the pilots had 
to steer altogether by the compass. 

On one of the trips of the Transit, it was dis¬ 
covered that in backing and stopping, not to run 
against other vessels, she had got turned round 
and came into the same slip she had departed 
from. She went out again, and again she was 
found in a few minutes in the same slip. At 
last, she made a third attempt to cross, and lo! 
with a precisely similar result. The pilot then 
bethought him to make a particular examination 
of his compass, which turned out to be incapable 
of motion, beyond certain points, and so explain¬ 
ed the mystery.— N. Y. Evening Post. 


Alison’s New History op Europe. —Alison’s 
new work, “The History of Europe, from the Fall 
of Napoleon,” has just been published in London. 
It is said to abound with bigoted errors, and to 
be unworthy the reputation of a distinguished 
writer. A correspondent of the Boston Atlas 
says that, not content with his exposed misrepre¬ 
sentations of the United States, in his former his¬ 
tory, so full of stupid blunders, he has exceeded 
them in the present volume. His misrepresenta¬ 
tions are no longer errors; they are little less than 
wilful untruths in regard to matters he could 
easily have been better informed upon, had he 
chosen to be so. Thus, for instance, the repudia¬ 
tion of a few new and smaller States is spoken of 
as of nearly all the larger States in the confedera¬ 
cy, and similar gross exaggerations are given in re¬ 
gard to other matters. 


A Western editor requests those of his subscri¬ 
bers who owe him more than six years’ subscrip¬ 
tion, to send him a lock of their hair, so that he 
may know that they are still firing. 
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prise, “a valentine from aunt Dorothy! Who posed armaments, and his own wretched heart 
would have thought it?” - j the convulsed and bloody battle-field. Man 

And removing the envelope of the note, she saw j having within himself a good and a bad nature, 
revealed to her wondering gaze, her own first ] his creation, double in the same manner, most 


valentine, with the original seal unbroken. 

‘This is for you, Charles,” she said, laughing. 


have been the joint work of a good and evil 
power. This conviction, arising from the appa- 


and then opening the bulkier package, she dis- rent phenomena of the case, exercised, as a 
covered, as she had begun to suspect, the slippers I theory, a strong retro-active influence upon the 
wrought so beautifully by her own fingers in j interpretation of the phenomena. So that, irre- 
eariier days, and this brief inscription from her; concilable phenomena led to the supposition of 

irreconcilable originating powers, and the exist* 
ence and influence of these embittered the strife 
of the phenomena, and made peace impossible. 

The error here arose from seeking a philosophy; 
not from the phenomena, but in them. The in- 


uncle: 

“Drar Fanny— These slippers will fit your hus¬ 
band to a charm. I would have liked to wear 
them for your sake, but you had cut the cloth too j 
narrow, and old feet crave an abundance of room, i 


uauv/n, auu WIU Ittt All ttUUIlUttllUl Ul IUU1U. 1 . . J I 

I endo.se my lines in answer to your valentine, i ter P ret f t > 0I, > * “ deserved such a name, was a 

™ \ P ? e 7; an n 1 T i fret*. It declared that thc?e were two sets of ten- 

; weevil II'; °n 7 6 " ,° U ; dencies and powers in our nature, opposed to each 

2 mySte ' other, and that one of these, as the litter, ought U> 

“liver vours Josiiua Clajton ” 1 trium P h > t0 the subjugation and prostration of the 

* 9 ‘ other, as the worse. But it failed to show by 


Joshua Clayton.’ 


Tears followed the laughter with which Fanny ! what power one of these sides of the double nature 
at first received these singular love*tokens; tears j triumphed. Was it by a power residing in itseli? 
of thoughtful gratitude for the watchful care that j or was it by a power extraneous to and in a mea- 
had guarded her early years, and on many graver j sure independent of itself? And, if so, was not 
occasions than those herein described, had checked; that power superior to the material forces as well 
the excesses of an impulsive temperament. She ! as the spiritual? and that being the case, was 


had long since learned, by happy experience, how 
much better it is to do a little good, than a little 
harm. 


MAN’S CONFLICT WITH niM- 

SELF. 


the true interpretation of the phenomena to bo 
found simply in themselves, in the supposed fact 
that there were two sets of mutually opposing 
forces in our nature, which had to fight it out be¬ 
tween them, or in the fact that there were but two 
sets of differing, but necessarily opposed, forces 
which were to work, not in mutual conflict, but 
in common subordination to a higher power than 
The conflict of man with himself is the one : both, the power of the Will? 
most frequently recurring, and most painfully in- i To us, believers in one wise and good creating 
teresting characteristic of his nature. He dare; Power, it is impossible to conceive of so absurd a 
not follow his own forces. He must direct and; thing as a nature formed for the express purpose 
master them, or they will tear him to pieces. He; of fighting with itself—as impossible as it would 
has steeds of the sun to draw him, and there is j be to conceive of the human race being created for 
no alternative but a steady course by means of a the perpetual purpose of mutual warfare, and the 
tight rein, or a headlong career, in which Dot' ultimate purpose of one half destroying the other 
even the horses are masters, for in such a case l half. Society is to work by apparent and often 
there is no master at all. It has been usual in ! real conflict to a harmonized issue; and our na- 
most ages to seek for the interpreting law in the; ture is to be worked as an integer into an integral 
simple phenomena. Thus the Manichean de- • result. We can only believe in a nature of har- 
clared that man had a double nature; one of the jmonious powers. The harmony, indeed, must 
flesh and evil, another of the spirit and good; and I disappear if each power endeavors to play the 
the object to be achieved, according to his appre-j concert by itself, and not in subjection to the 
hension, was simply the eversion of the formeri guiding time of the leader. But if the Will be 
by the latter. According to this view, therefore,; on the scat of direction, not one single tone of 
man was a combination of two sets of forces, j our nature, but is necessary and harmonious in 
both of which were to struggle for, and one of its own place and measure. There is no such 
which was to gain, the mastery. Everything, in : thing, in such a case, as eradication or destruc- 
consequence, which could degrade, weaken, and j Lion—subordination is everything. This may be 
utterly subdue the wants and desires of the body, j regarded as substantially Paul's doctrine. In the 
»nd make their force as nothing compared with ; conflict of natural forces, so terrific when left to 
the wants and desires of the soul, was a step | themselves, which he powerfully and truly de- 
towards the fulfilment of the great object of a j scribes, salvation is of grace—that is, of the Will 
worthy existence. Thus every man was born elevated by Divine influence, or the grace of the 
into the world to wage a perpetual war; the an-; Christian guidance and teaching, into the posses- 
tagonism was inevitable, continual and designed, j sion of authority. To this Will, man in his 
llis natural and necessary condition was one of'whole nature, spiritual as well as material, is 
internecine conflict. He himself was at once as- j subject; and his spiritual tendencies, so far from 
sailer and defender, lie contended as with his ■ being the ones to be entrusted with exclusive and 
own two hands, one against the other. His own j undirected sway, require direction themselves, as 
emotions and desires formed the mutually op- ( much as the material. 
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A CHAPTER ON PORTRAITS. 

BT BARRY CORNWALL. 

Of ill the Souvenirs, and Keepsakes, and 
Bijoux—of all the Christmas-boxes, Amulets, 
and Gems, Anniversaries, and Forget-me-nots, 
(flowers of cold weather)—of all the presents 
with which we should choose to commemorate a 
birthday, or a festival, or to offer to one whom we 
regard, as an indication of good-will or friendship; 
we think we should select a portrait; a portrait, 

C perphaps our own. It should not be cast in gin- 
ead, which would be too provocative; nor in 
, which would be out of character; nor in 
paper, for we are already but too inflammable; 
neither should we desire to ride on boys' should¬ 
ers, triumphant in pipe-clay, smeared over with 
blue and scarlet, immortal as plaster could make 
us, amongst Dukes of Wellington, and Napo¬ 
leons, amongst dumb Paul Prys, and silent par¬ 
rots. An humbler lot be ours. We should 
scarcely choose to look out from a snuff-box, 
blazing with brilliants, for it would be too impe¬ 
rial, and we might, for the first time, forget our¬ 
selves. 

We have said that it should, perhaps, be a por¬ 
trait of ourself (selves); but we recall our words. 
We are inclined to abandon that agreeable notion. 
At all events, it should not always represent our 
own features, to the exclusion of philosophers and 
heroes. We would not invariably usurp the place 
of Shakspeare and Bacon. We do not love our¬ 
selves so immeasurably. Some face, however 
which we love or respect, it should ever be; in 
preference even to a hamper of Johannisberg, or 
a case of Lafitte, or a haunch of the bravest 
bode that ever nipped the grass of a Scottish 
moor. 

There is something delightful in the inter¬ 
course which we hold with another's likeness. 
It is himself, only once removed; he is visible, 
not tangible; we have his moiety. In a picture 
of history, there is often, indeed, more to admire 
than on the mere face of one individual, man or 
woman. There is more room for the skill of the 
artist; it is better adapted to exemplify a moral 
Bat the sentiment that chains us to the other, is 
wanting; we are not familiar with it. One is a 
brave matter, a splendid thing; the other is a 
ftnen, and becomes our friend. We would never 
worship, as some do, the complicated strife of 
wins, and legs, and shoulders; or think only of 
tbe way in which each is subdued by the painter, 
&nd made, by the wonders of light and snade, to 
represent a great event. We would rather look 
upon the eyes of some Italian “Dama,” whom 
Titian or Giorgione painted long ago without a 
mme, and catalogued only as “Portrait of a 
kdy;” or face one of Titian’s piercing heads, (a 
noble of Venice or Rome,) than sit down before 
the most elaborate composition of history, or sec 
brought out in dazzling array before us, all the 
battles of Alexander, or all the triumphs or pro¬ 
cessions of the Caesars. 

We were exceedingly struck by the delicacy of 
two or three friends, who conspired lately to give 
no old acquaintance pleasure on his return from 
* distant part of India. His wife had been 
obliged to come to England for her health, and 


his friends secretly caused her portrait to be* 
painted, in order that on his return to Madras or 
Bengal he might find the likeness , at least, of her 
who was dearest to him in the world. It is thus 
that the form and features of the child arc made 
known to its pining parents afar off. It is thus• 
that the faces which we loved to look upon are 
redeemed from the grave, and sent to us, across. 
deserts, and woods, and mountains, or over a. 
thousand leagues of water. This is the greatest 
boast of art, as well as the most delightful vie- 
tory. It annihilates space, if not time, and i 
makes the absent happy. 

An historical scene is a fiction merely. Be it 
ever so true to nature, it is still the fiction of* 
the painter . But a portrait is truth itself. No • 
imagination can compete with it; it is either the 
very thing we desire, or nothing; all depends on.» 
its truth. Even in a portrait, to use the term, off 
inanimate nature, what assemblage of cataracts,', 
and hills, and forests; what glories of sunset or; 
meridian may compete with the little landscape,. 
which restores to us the scene of our own quiet 
home, which brings before us our childhood, the 
tree under which we have played, the river bed¬ 
side which we have slept or sported? Art, which 
never addresses itself, strictly speaking, to our 
reason, is valuable only in proportion as it ope¬ 
rates upon our feelings; these are seldom (andi 
then but little) excited by* the mere invention of 
a painter; we rather sympathise with his difficul- 
ties: we congratulate him upon his success: wc 
say, “How admirably has he grouped those 
figures! How finely are the light and shade dis¬ 
tributed! what grand expression! what dramatic 
effect!” We look upon the artist as a hero; he 
has done so much—for his own fame. But he 
who gives us the very smile which won or warms 
our hearts, the frank or venerable aspect of our 
friend or father, the dawning beauty of our child, 
or shows us the tender eyes with which the wife 
or mother looks love upon us from a distant re¬ 
gion,—Ac seems to have thought of vs rather than 
of his own renown, and becomes At once our bene¬ 
factor and our friend. 

It is very pleasant, to our thinking, to traverse 
some country mansion, where the portraits of its 
former owners hang up side by side with each 
other; frail records, it is true, of vanity and 
gloiy! We love to trace them upwards into abso¬ 
lute barbarism; to mailed, bearded, ferocious 
warriors, powerful, and—forgotten. And among 
them, it is hard if we cannot detect one whom 
learning or science has honored—a poet, a monk, 
or a philosopher; perhaps one even whom Love 
has made immortal. TV e once saw such a one. 
There he was, with nobility on Us forehead, and 
sadness in his eye,—-the humbled in!? p -ritor of a 
proud name, the impoverished master oi thou¬ 
sands! Can we help pitying such a sufferer} 
We see him, and pass on—we see another—and 
another—and another; but be still remains fixed 
in our memory; “ turret lateri lethalxs arundo 
and we turn back, after viewing all the rest, once 
more to sympathize with him alone. We say, 
“Rich one! are you there still?— still pale, and 
dumb, and melancholy? Had the foul fiend so 
seized upon you, that not even the Battering 
painter oould take the sorrow from your eye—the 
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sting that had ran piercing through your heart? 
’Faith, you are fallen, indeed.” 

Let not the reader suppose, from what we have 
said, that we are wanting in a due respect for 
the illustrious painters who have conferred honor 
upon art; we love or admire them all. We can 
pore over a book of prints, even, and forget our¬ 
selves among the old masters of the Italian school 
of painting. We can begin with Giotto, and go 
on untired, to the last of the school of the Car¬ 
racci. There is great fervor, and (so to speak) 
devotion of spirit in some of Giotto’s works. Did 
the reader ever see his two saintly heads, in the 
possession of Mr. Rogers, the poet? There is 
great skill and some grandeur in Massaccio, and 
infinite beauty in Perugino. Then, there are the 
quaint loveliness of Leonardo da Vinci,—the 
frowning power of Michael Angelo,—the splen¬ 
dors of Giorgione and Titian,—the suavity of 
Correggio,—and the life, and spirit, and beauty, 
—the grace, and intelligence, and unequalled 
propriety of Ratf&clle! There, too, are Guido’s I 
pale heads, and Domenichino’s divine expres-1 
sions!—the stern realities of Annibal,—the touch¬ 
ing looks of Fra Bartolomeo.—the halcyon skies 
of Claude,—and the stormy landscapes of Salva¬ 
tor Rosa! In a word, ali that beauty and power, 
or the spirit of religion and love have dictated,— 
all that great Nature herself has taught, are 
therein assembled, to delight whomsoever has 
the taste to value them. The most radiant vi¬ 
sions open themselves upon us;—the grandeur of 
the old world—the fantastic eloquence of the 
new—the creation of Adam—the visage of Caesar 
— Cleopatra and her asp — Roman temples, 
Egyptian pyramids,—angels, and hierarchs, and ; 
prophets—warriors of all times—women, lovelier j 
and more amiable than the rainbow,—all are I 


equalled; but he could descend from the “dignity 
of history,” as it is called, and submit to trans¬ 
scribe a faithful lesson of nature, like one of a 
less gifted intellect. 

We can scarcely imagine, indeed, a thing much 
more pleasant to an artist, than to be brought 
face to face with some famous person, and per¬ 
mitted to examine and scrutinize his features, 
with that careful and intense curiosity that seems 
necessary to perfecting a likeness. It must have 
been to Raffnelle at once a relaxation from his 
ordinary study, and a circumstance interesting in 
itself, thus to look into faces so full of meaning 
as those of Julius and Leo, and to say, “That 
look, that glance which seems so transient, will 
I fix forever. Thus shall it be seen, with that 
exact expression (although it lasted but for an 
instant), five hundred years after he shall be dost 
and ashes!” 

Shall we go on? No. All, or most of what 
we had to say, is said; and now—it is time to 
stop. _ 

THE BEAUTIFUL IN MUSIC. 

O Decus Ptaoebi, et dapibui Rupremi 
Grata teatudo Jovial 0 laborum 
Dulce lenimen, mihi cunqne salve 
Rite Toc&nti.—H ob. 

Awake, Julian lyre, awake, 

And give to rapture all thy trembling strings; 

From Ilelicon'n harmonious springs 
A thousand rills their mazy progress take: 

The laughing flowers that ronnd them blow 
Drink life and fragrance as they Bow. 

Now the rich stream of music winds along, 

Deep, majestic, smooth, and strong; 

Through verdant vales and Ceres’ golden reign. 

Now rolling down the steep amain, 

Headlong, impetuous, see it pour: 

The rocks and nodding groves re-bellow to the roar. 

Cm. 


brought back before us by a power greater than 1 
that of Prospero’s wand. And can we refuse our - 
homage? No; we gaze, and acknowledge that, | 
even in its degradation and decline, Italy had! 
still some spirits able to perpetuate her glory, \ 
and, in some degree, even to elevate her name! t 
The great painters, to whom we have adverted j 
for the purpose of recording our respect for art | 
in general, were painters of history or landscape. J 
But they could at times abandon their professed j 
employment, and sketch the likeness of their; 
mistress, or of their friend, or of some excelling j 
beauty of their age and nation; such as artists, j 
above all others, delight to honor. The Trans¬ 
figuration was done by Raffaelle for the sake of j 
eternal renown (which it has won), but the For- 
narina was a work of love; and the artist’s own ! 
portrait (more than once painted by himself, and } 
given to nis friend or patron), is well worthy the 
double commendation that men have conspired to ‘ 
bestow upon it. It is a masterly deed, twice ho- \ 
nored, for its own merit, and for the principle of j 
gratitude in which it had its origin. 

Few of the great Roman artist’s pictures have • 
been more admired than his portraits of Leo, and 
Julius the Second. There is so much of integrity i 
in the design, so much truth in the detail, that; 
no one who gazes can for a moment doubt but : 
that they are the true representations of those fa- 
mous men. Raffaelle’s life was employed on 


The great Edmund Burke thought that there 
was a.direct connection between the mental im¬ 
pression produced by the sensation of softness and 
smoothness, and the idea of the beautiful. ‘Who¬ 
ever, says he, compares his state of mind on 
feeling soft, smooth, variegated, unangular bodies, 
with that in which he finds himself on the view 
of a beautiful object, will perceive a very striking 
analogy in the effects of both, and which may go 
a good way towards discovering their common 
cause. Feeling and sight in this respect differ in 
but a few points. The touch takes in the pleasure 
of softness, which is not primarily an object of 
sight: the sight, on the other hand, comprehends 
color, which can hardly be made perceptible to 
the touch; the touch, again, has the advantage in 
a new idea of pleasure resulting from a moderate 
degree of warmth; but the eye triumphs in the 
infinite extent and multiciplicity of its objects. 
But there is such a similitude in the pleasures of 
these senses that I am apt to fancy, if it were 
possible, that one might discern color by feeling 
(as it is said some blind men have done) that the 
same colors and dispositions of coloring, which we 
found beautiful to the sight, would be found like¬ 
wise most grateful to the touch. But, setting 
aside conjectures, let us pass to the other sense 
of hearing. 

In this sense, Mr. Burke proceeds to say, we 
find an equal aptitude to be affected in a soft and 


works of imagination, such as no one else has (delicate manner, and how far sweet or delicate 
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sounds agree with our descriptions of beauty in! 
other senses, the experience of every one must de- j 
dde. Milton has described this species of music; 
in one of his juvenile poems, (l 1 Allegro.) Milton ; 
was well versed in the art of music, and no man j 
had a finer ear, with a happier manner of ex- j 
pressing the affection of one sense by metaphors; 
taken from another. The description is as fol¬ 
lows:— 

“And ever sgainat eating cares, 

Lap me in soft Lydian airs, 

In Dotes with many a winding bont 
Of linked svreetneaa long drawn oat; 

With wanton heed and giddy canning. 

The melting voice through maxes running; 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony.” 

It is curious to observe how the metaphysical 
philosopher, and such a philosopher as Mr. Burke, 
too, can look at this exquisite passage simply 
with a view to its scientific illustration of his 
theory. Let us parallel this, he says, “with the ! 
softness, the winding surface, the unbroken con- j 
tinuance, the easy gradation of the beautiful in j 
other things; and all the diversities of the several; 
senses, with all their several atfections, will rather j 
help to throw lights from one to another to finish j 
one clear consistent idea of the whole than to j 
obscure it by their intricacy and variety.” Now, j 
there can be no question that in the above passage j 
Milton has, in a very admirable manner, and! 
(considering the age of the poet at the time) in a j 
truly marvellous manner, contrived artistically to j 
suggest the idea of unbroken and yet varied con- j 
tinuance of pleasant sound, or (for nothing can ; 
better the phrase) of linked sweetness long drawn ! 
out But the most astonishing line of the whole \ 
is that in which he sets forth the art—not at all j 
interrupting the delicious description while he j 
does so—the art which is used to produce this 
pleasing bewilderment of the senses:— 

“With wanton heed and giddy canning, 

The melting voice through mazes running.” 

Observe the fearlessness with which he uses 
epithets that seem to be in contradiction to the 
qualities to which they are applied, but to which 
imagination willingly assents, though mere prosaic 
reason could not; and all this helps to work out 
the general effect of intricacy, joined with con¬ 
tinuity—of prolonged sweetness not only without 
monotony, but with all the added pleasure that 
belongs to variety. j 

According to Mr. Burke’s theory, there is but j 
one character of music which suggests the idea of! 
the beautiful, and that is the point which makes 
his theory unsatisfactory, as it is opposed to the 
ordinary convictions of mankind. “I shall add,” 
he says, “to Milton’s description one or two re¬ 
marks. The first is, that the beautiful in music j 
will not bear that loudness and strength of sounds! 
which may be used to raise other passions; nor; 
notes which are shrill, or harsh, or deep; it agrees ; 
best with such as are clear, even, smooth, and j 
weak. The second is, that great variety, and l 
quick transitions from one measure or tone to j 
another, are contrary to the genius of the beauti- j 
ful in music. Such transitions often excite mirth, 
or other sudden and tumultuous passions; but not i 
that sinking, that melting, that languor, which is 
the characterised effect of the beautiftil as tt re¬ 
gards every sense.” 
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It seems here that the philosopher, in endeavor¬ 
ing, as he says, to “settle a consistent idea of 
beauty,” has restricted it within a much narrower 
range than truth would warrant. As far as music 
is concerned, who can doubt, for example, that in 
Handel’s “Messiah” there is beauty in the mag¬ 
nificent chorus, “the Government shall be upon 
His shoulders:” as well as in the exquisite air of 
“Every Valley?” The character oftne beauty is 
different in each, but they are both beautiful. He 
who doubts it upon Mr. Burke’s theory, might as 
well doubt that there is beauty in the Belvidere 
Apollo, and suppose that the Venus of Medicis, 
which Byron says “fills the air around with 
beauty,” alone deserves the homage of those who 
seek the beautiful in marble. But they are both 
beautiful, and the Apollo has the higher beauty 
of the two. 

There are various characters of beauty in sound 
as well as in form. There is the beauty which 
we associate with dignity and majesty, and to 
which a great volume of sound is necessary, and 
there is also the beauty of soft melody which 
gently steals upon the senses and the heart, 
making us exclaim with the gentle Jessica— 

“I ne’ar am merry when I hear sweet music.” 

Nor can it be admitted by those who relish (as 
who does not?) the waltz music of Beethoven, that 
there cannot be beauty in music which has great 
variety and quick transition from one measure to 
another. Liveliness is not the quality which 
strikes most in this music, but richness and beauty 
of expression. It is not brilliancy, it is not airiness, 
but a kind of conversational interchange of musical 
thought; and the melody is as full and satisfying 
as in music of a much more ambitious character. 

So far as regards music, Mr. Burke seems to 
have in some measure confused the sentiment of 
tenderness with the idea of beauty, and no doubt 
there is a close connection between them. Nay, 
Shakspeare’s mention of music is generally m 
connection with its softening or soothing effect:— 

“For Orpheus’ lute wax strung with poets’ ainewa, 

Whose golden touch could soften steel and atones, 

Make tigers lame, and huge leviathiana 
Forsake unsounded deeps to dance on sands.” 

But there is a tense of the beautiful connected 
with the grand as well as with the tender, and 
when the loudest notes of the organ roll in musical 
thunder through the gloriously-bcautiful arches of 
Westminster Abbey, the fervor which such strains 
inspire has as close a connection with a sense of 
the beautiful as the touching melody of some alto- 
voice in the anthem, which melts us into tears. 

Total Abstinence. —A person, whose gene¬ 
ral health is good, can cure any slight de¬ 
rangement of the stomach by total abstinence; 
and it is much better to refrain from food than to 
take medicine. The habit of dosing yourself 
with soda and peppermint, when you have eaten 
imprudently; or, with bitters, to procure an ap¬ 
petite; or Rochelle powders, is all bad for the 
health, very bad. A well-regulated diet and 
proper exercise will prevent the necessity of any 
of these nostrums; and when an excess has been 
accidentally committed, omit the next meal, and 
that will generally cure you. 
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PRESENTIMENTS. lancholy thought of falling so far away from 

_ i them in a strange land, in a manner which con- 

BV d. p. THOMPSON, author of “Locke amsdeit," v inced all that he had been seized with an over- 
J—‘ < powering presentiment of his approaching fall. 

“Whenc# the strango inborn sense of corning ill, Hundreds of these instances might be cited 

That ortiine* whisper* t.. the haunted breast, from the annals of war, but, deeming it unneces- 

’Midst feasts and melodies a secret truest? sary, we will proceed to another class of cases. 

Whence doth that murmur wake, that shadow fall? j It was Once OUT fortune to be thrown into a 
Why shakes the spirit thus? >tis mystery all!” social circle, in which were the near relatives of 

Among all the branches of the supernatural, some of those who perished in the conflagration 
there is no one which has been so little discussed of the Richmond theatre, in 1812, which so 
by philosophical writers as that generally known widely scattered the weeds of wo among the first 
by the term presentiments. And yet therein no families of Virginia. Two or three remarkable 
one among them all better entitled to our con- instances of presentiments were told us as having 
sideration from the many and w'ell authenticated been felt and avowed previous to the fire by those 
instances which may be cited to prove their exist- who became victims; but we have treasured up 
ence; nor is there any one of them, at the same one more peculiar than the others, because, in¬ 
time, so difficult of explanation, on natural prin- stead of being followed by the death of him who 
ciples, when that existence is established. It is was the subject of the premonition, it was the di¬ 
ttos difficulty, probably, which has deterred rect means, in all human probability, of saving 
many learned men from attempting a solution of him and a family of accomplished daughters from 
the mystery, while it is the secret reason, we ap- destruction. The play annnounced for that night 
prehend, why many others pass the subject with \ was an attractive one. The gentlemen, to whom 
a slur, placing the presage to the account of de- we allude, had proposed to his family to attend 
spondency of mind or nervous timidity, and pro-: the theatre with them, and several times, through 
fessing to look upon its fulfilment as nothing > the day, spoke of the pleasure he anticipated in 
more than one of those remarkable coincidences! witnessing the performance. But, towards night, 
which are often occurring in the ordinary events j he became unusually thoughtful; and, as the ap- 
of life. This is doubtless an easy way of getting j pointed hour drew near, he took a seat with the 
along with what we will not believe, and cannot! ladies, and commenced reading to them a long 
explain; but it so happens that by far the great-; and interesting story, evading all conversation 
est proportion of the recorded cases of presenti-’ about the theatre. This he continued until in¬ 
dents (by which term we mean forebodings j terrupted by one of the wondering circle, who 
which are realized—not false presentiments) have i suggested that it was time to start. Again 
occurred among a class of men the most noted j evading the subject, he went on reading till 
for firmness and courage, and the least subject,; he was a second time interrupted, and told they 
by nature and discipline, to be affected by super- must go immediately or they should certainly be 
stitious fears or nervous weakness. Scarcely an belated. Finding he could not put them off till 
important battle has been reported, by the details too late to go, as he had hoped to do, he turned 
of which it has not appeared that some of the: to them, and earnestly asked it as a favor that 
slain, though the bravest of the brave, and never ; they would all forego the promised pleasure of 
before troubled with such impressions, have con- j the play-house, and remain with him at home 
fidently foretold the death that awaited them. through the evening. Though deeply surprised 
The brave and chivalrous General De Kalb,; and sorely disappointed, yet they dutifully ac- 
who fell at the battle of Camden, at the eve of ; quiesced, and, in the course of the evening, while 
that memorable engagement, told his brother engaged in their quiet fireside entertainment, they 
officers that he felt, for the first time, that his ; were aroused by the alarm of fire; and in a few 
hour had come, and, making his last requests,; minutes more by the appalling tidings that hun- 
rode into battle, and soon received in his heart dreds were perishing in the flames of the burning 
the fatal bullet that brought his towering form j theatre, in which, but for the request which had 
to the earth. I seemed so strange to them, they too would have 

The gallant General Pike, the night before the; been found to be numbered among the victims, 
storming of the British fortress at Little York, in j The next morning, the gentleman told them, in 
the war of 1812, made his preparations for death, explanation of his conduct the evening before, 
»nd wrote a letter, giving directions for the future that as the hour set for the performance ap- 
education, <fcc., of his beloved daughter, under j proacbed, he became unaccountably impressed 
the avowed impression that he was not to survive; with the idea or feeling that some fearful ca- 
the expected battle, though, as commanding ofli-: lamity was that night to fall on the company as- 
cer, he was not necessarily to be exposed to dan- sembled at the theatre; and that the premonition, 
ger. The battle came—the fortress was blown in spite of all his efforts to shake it off, at length 
up by the retreating foe, and a small stone, j became so strong and definite, that he secretly 
thrown to the distance of a quarter of a mile, resolved to prevent them from attending, and 
struck Pike, who was sitting on a stump, appa-: would have done so, even to guarding the doors of 
rently out of the way of all harm, and caused j his house with loaded pistols, 
his immediate death. One more instance must we relate in illustja- 

Our lamented Ransom, as we are informed by • tion of our subject, which is that of an adven- 
an officer of his regiment who fought by his side; ture which was once related to us by an intelli- 
the night previous to the terrible battle of Che- gent, truthful and highly-valued personal friend, 
pultipcc, talked of home and family, and the me- ’ and which we will give in his own words:—“Some 
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years ftgo,” he said, “I was journeying horse-1 be cited, not only because they were remarkable 
back through a part of the wild and sparsely and striking in themselves, but because they oc- 
settled country lying west of the Mississippi, > curred to men wl»ose characters for firumess and 
with about two thousand dollars in silver and! intelligence clearly exempted them from all sus- 
gold, stowed away in my saddle-bags. After! picion of having been the victims of any of those 
having travelled one afternoon till nearly sunset, j mental infirmities which lead to so many false 
without seeing a single hut or inhabitant, and presentiments or groundless forebodings amoDg 
while anxiously casting about for some shelter those of an opposite character—the foregoing in- 
for the night, 1 had the good luck, as I then es- \ stances, must drive all candid and reflecting 
teemed it, to overtake a very honest-looking ■ minds, we think, to one of two conclusions; 
squatter, of whom I enquired, the distance to a either, first, that the presentiment is an intimation 
tavern. He said it was fifteen or twenty miles,; of coming events which Providence, directly, or 
quite too far for me to think of going that night, j through the agency of His special spiritual mes- 
but if I would go with him to his cabin, which ! sengers, gives to mortals to warn them of the 
was a mile or so off the road, I should be j threatened evil, that they may avoid it, or that 
welcome to such accommodations as he and his ! they may have an opportunity to prepare to meet 
wife could furnish me. Being taken by the plau- the fate which they are not to be permitted to 
sible and apparently kind manner of the man, I escape:—or second, that these presentiments are 
thankfully accepted his offer, accompanied him to ; caused by the operation of those mysterious spi- 
his log hut, and was hospitably provided with i ritual sympathies by which one mind, it is said, 
refreshments; when I retired to my bed, which sometimes becomes apprised of, or. at least, affcct- 
was on the lower floor, and adjoining the room ed by, what is silently passing in another mind: 
occupied by my entertainers. With my saddle- so that one man may thus be darkly informed of 
bags which I had unwisely let the man handle, the plottings which arc going on against him in 
placed under part of my pillow, I soon fell asleep the mind of another, and even to the extent that 
with feelings of the utmost security, having no a mortal may, in the same manner, receive im- 
sort of suspicion that my entertainers were not; pressions of approaching evil from attendant spi- 
kind and worthy people. After sleeping awhile, j ritual beings, who may be hovering around, and 
I awoke restless and uneasy, why I know not; I i looking upon us in commiseration, in view of the 
thought I must be sick, and fell to examining my I doom which they see is about to overtake us. 
pulse, &c., but could detect in myself no symp -1 These are the two conclusions, from which we, 
toms of illness. Besides I soon found my uneasi- i at least, find ourself compelled to choose. Which 
ness was not like that of any physical illness. It is the most correct one? While most of those 
was a feeling of apprehension—a vague, yet who are guided by the simple faith of the Chris- 
strong impression that some great evil or danger tian, in its literal teachings, will probably adopt 
was impending over me. I tried to reason my- j the one lirst named, there are many, we appre- 
self out of such folly; but instead of succeeding, hand, inclined to believe in the correctness of the 
soon found the strange feelings growing too in-! latter, conceiving it to be in accordance, probably, 
tense to permit me to keep in bed any longer, of some fixed law of Providence, which, though 
And accordingly I arose, crept stealthily to the but imperfectly revealed to us, may be equally 
door opening into the other room, and listened, well calculated to carry out His designs. And 
I could soon distinguish the voices of the man and who can say that it is not so: 
his wife, who seemed to be engaged in a low and *‘For knnwle.lpe strives in vain to feel her way 

somewhat flurried conversation, of which I at : Amid*t these marvels of the mind.” 

length caught enough to convince me they were | -- 

planning my death, and the manner of disposing j Artificial Flowers. —The Italians were the 
of my body afterwards. I hastily crept back, ; first people in Europe who excelled in the art of 
dressed myself, and drawing out my pistols, sat | making artificial flowers; but of late years the 
down on the bed. and awaited the result. Pre-i French have been most ingenious in this bianch 
sently the door was cautiously opened, and I; of industry. Ribbons folded in different forms 
caught a glimpse of the man entering, with an < and of different colors were originally employed 
axe in his hand: and approaching on tip-toe to- j for imitating flowers, by being attached to wire 
wards me. Instantly cocking my pistols, I called stems. This imitation soon gave way to that by 
to him to stop or I would shoot him dead on the feathers, which arc more delicate in texture, and 
spot. He was evidently taken by surprise; for, more capable of assuming a variety of flower- 
tacking about with the quickness of thought, he ; like figures. But a great difficulty was encoun- 
hastily skulked out of the room. After watch- j tered in dyeing them with due vivacity. The 
ing with my pistols in my hands, till the first j savages of South America manufacture perfect 
appearance of daylight, I made ray escape, un- : feather-flowers, derived from the brilliant plum- 
heard, from the house, mounted my horse, and j age of their birds, w hich closely resemble the 
departed with all possible speed. Gaining the products of vegetation. The blossoms and leaves 
road, I rode on, and in about five miles, instead are admirable, while the colors never fade. The 
of fifteen, came to a tavern, where I ascertained Italians frequently employ the cocoons of the 
that the man, at whose house I had stayed, was! silk-worm for this purpose; these take a brilliant 
strongly suspected of having decoyed several dye, preserve their color, and possess a transpa- 
other travellers to his cabin, in the manner he rent, velvety appearance suitable for petals. Of 
had me, and murdered them for their money.” late years the French have adopted the finest 
The foregoing instances of presentiments, se- cambric for making petals, and the taffeta of 
lected from the hundreds of others which might • Florence for making the leaves. 
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HUMOROUS. 

Tire Doctor and the Sexton. —A good story; 
is told of a doctor, in Beverly, who was some- i 
what of a wag. He met, one day, in the street, j 
the sexton, with whom he was acquainted. As ! 
the usual salutations were passed, the doctor hap¬ 
pened to cough. 

“Why, doctor,” said the sexton, “you have got 
a cough? How long have you had that?” 

“Look here, Mr.-?” said the doctor, with 

a show of indignation, “what is your charge for 
interments?” 

“Nine shillings,” was the reply. 

“Well,” continued the doctor, “just come into 
my office, and I will pay for it. I don't want 
to have you round so anxious about my health!” 

The sexton was soon even with him, however. 
Turning to the doctor, he replied— 

“Ah, doctor, I cannot afford to bury you yet 
Business has never been so good as it has been 
since you began to practice.” 

Since the above conversation, neither party has 
ventured a joke at the expense of the other.— 
Lynn News. 

“No Paupers Here, Either.” —In the town 
of Plymouth, this State, there is a hotel which 
has long been kept without any “medicine.” 
During the up going travel to the White Moun¬ 
tains, last summer, a Southron stopped at this 
hotel—one who was not going up altogether for a 
look at Nature's grandest scenes, or a draught of 
cold water from the mighty alembics of Argene- 
cook. He sent from his rooms for a bottle of Bar- 
dolph's “best wine,” to which summons the land¬ 
lord replied that he kept no wino. The answer 
brought the Southern gentleman himself down. 

“Landlord, havn’t you got any kind of liquor?” 

“I don't keep liquors at all,” replied the land¬ 
lord. * 

“Don’t keep liquors! How in the name of 
common sense do you accommodate travellers 
without it? I want some, and I had a right to 
expect that you kept it. I shall tell all my 
friends to stop somewhere else, where there is 
better accommodation.” 

“Tell ’em what you please,” replied the inde¬ 
pendent landlord, “but don’t forect to add that 
there isn't a pauper here , either.”—Concord ( N. 
//.) Indicator . 

A countrywoman was carrying on a very 
ample process against a neighbor in one of the 
small courts of Germany. The attorney of the 
opponent pestered her with so much chicanery 
and legal subtleties, that she lost all patience, and 
interrupted him thus:— 

“My lords, the cause is simply this: I bespoke 
of my opponent, the carpet-maker, a carpet 
with tigures which were to be handsome as my 
lord the judge, and he wants now to force me to 
take one with horrible caricatures, uglier even 
than his attorney. Was I not right in breaking 
off the bargain?” The court laughed at the com¬ 
parison, the attorney was stupefied, and the 
woman won her suit. 


New Boots. —Our friend Lucias Hart, says 


the Knickerbocker, tells a capital story of the in¬ 
genuity exercised by a little boy, in calling at¬ 
tention to his first pair of new boots:—The little 
fellow would draw up his pantaloons, and display 
the whole of his boots; then walk up and down 
the room, with eyes now on the shining leather, 
and now upon a friend of his father's, who was 
present; but it was a bootless effort. At length, 
however, he succeeded. Sitting in front of both, 
he exclaimed— 

“Father, ain’t three times two six?” 

“Yes, my son ” 

“Well, then,” said he, pointing to each of their 
feet, “if three times two is six, there's just m 
S oots in this room .” 


Definition of Dogmatism. —“Robert, my 
dear,” said Jenny, with the deferential air of a 
scholar, “Robert, what did Mr. Cam way mean 
when he said he bated dog—dogmatism?” 

Topps was puzzled. 

“Robert, my dear,” Jenny urged, “what in 
the world is dogmatism?” 

Now it was the weakness of Topps never to 
confess ignorance of anything to his wife. “A 
man should never do it.” 

Topps had been known in a convivial season 
to declare, “It makes ’em conceited.” "Where¬ 
upon Topps prepared himself, as was his wont, 
to make a solemn, satisfying answer. 

Taking off his hat, and smoothing the wrinkles 
of his brow, Topps said, 

“Humph! what is dogmatism? It is this, of 
course—dogmatism is puppyism come to its full 
growth .” 

An Irishman, in the course of a discussion 
touching the superior natural productions of va¬ 
rious countries, said— 

“You may talk as ye plaze about it, but Scot¬ 
land is the finest counthry in the wurruld for na- 
thural productions.” 

“How so?” cries one. 

“Impossible!” exclaims another. 

“Give us your reason!” demands a third. 

“Why, gintlemen,” said he, “don’t ye see that 
Scotland has got a whole river of Toy running 
through it” 


near how the editor of the Vermont Mercury 
talks to the borrowing individuals:—“Got a paper 
to spare?” “Yes, sir; here's one of our last 
Would you like to subscribe and take it regular¬ 
ly?” “I would, but I am too poor!” That man 
has just come from the circus, which cost him 
fifty cents; lost time from his farm fifty cents; 
liquor, judging from the smell, at least fifty cents 
—making a dollar-and-ahalf actually thrown 
away, and then begging for a newspaper, alleging 
| that he was too poor to pay for it! That’s what 
we call “saving at the spigot, and losing at the 
bung-hole.” 


A worthy minister, noted for his wit, on being 

asked what kind of a person the wife of Mr.- 

was, replied, “I will give you her grammatical 
character. She is a noun substantive, seen, felt, 
and heard." 
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BT MRS. F. H. COOKE. 


FANNY CLAYTON’S VALENTINES, [solved to play upon a partiality of bis for the 

_ j widowed mother of her favorite, (now a freshman 

at Harvard.) In the privacy of her room, she had 
just finished the embroidery of a very pretty pair 
of slippers, and to this praiseworthy effort she 
appended one more questionable, being a card in¬ 
scribed, in a hand carefully disguised, with the 
following lines: 


The youth of Fanny Clayton was marked by 
no particular gift, except what has been aptly 
termed “a fatal facility at rhyming;” a quality 
which she chiefly cultivated for purposes of 
amusement. Not to be despised is the ability to 
amuse innocently a leisure hour, provided the 
diversion is of a nature that leaves the mind re¬ 
freshed and invigorated for serious duties. But 
Fanny Clayton had no such commendable object 
in view; her only definite aim being /un, by 
which she understood entertainment to herself 
and a slight degree of mystification and annoyance 
to her friends. It was so delightful to do a little 
harm! Being an orphan, she was dependent upon 
the kindness of two unmarried relatives, an uncle 
and aunt, who were, we regret to say, sometimes 
the victims to her love of mirth and mischief. 

When Fanny was fourteen, the rage for valen¬ 
tines (it is a migratory epidemic,) invaded the 
village where she resided, and her scribbling 
faculties were largely employed by her associates 
to give piquancy to their mysterious missives. 
After laboring so much for the public good, in a 
private way, Fanny thought she was justly enti¬ 
tled to do something for herself. She had a fa¬ 
vorite in the village, one Charles Thompson, a 
youth some years older than herself, and it was 
to his address that, with some surprise at her own 
audacity, she penned the following valentine: 

I know a Tittle maiden and (the has a little tongue, 

And it is ve rj active too. for anything aojoung, 

And says a thousand foolish things as e er were said or snng. 
This maiden now is seated at her desk to wiite a line. 

And she means to send the missive as a playful valentine; 

(I hope you do not think the note is anything like mine.) 

She hopes an answering token will seek her rustic hall, 

When the crescent moon is shining, so very young and small; 
But yet she will not break her heart if she gets none at all. 

As the day was rainy, she reluctantly con¬ 
signed this precious epistle to the letter-bag, which 
Peter, the black boy, carried daily to the post- 
office, and awaited, with what patience she might, 
the expected response. To her deep mortification, 
the notes received that day were all manifestly 
the efforts of girlish roguery; not one of them bore 
the slightest resemblance in penmanship to the 
bold though unformed hand of the incipient col¬ 
legian. 

“He is no longer a boy,” thought Fanny, re¬ 
gretfully. “His Greek and Latin have driven all 
nonsense from his head, and he despises my 
childish trifling.” 

A flood of tears, half-penitence, half-petulance, 
showed how keen was her sense of his neglect. It 
was not many days, however, before she dis¬ 
covered, by a little feminine free-masonry, that 
Charles Thompson had received no valentine what¬ 
ever, and of course was entirely ignorant of her 
own. Relieved at last by the harmless, though 
abortive termination of a frolic that seemed likely 
to prove more serious than she anticipated, she 
was for a season rebuked into something like dis¬ 
cretion. 

The return of the valentine season, however, 
brought with it a desire for revenge upon the sup¬ 
posed agent of her disappointment. She imputed j 
to her uncle the suppression of her note, and' re-i 


Bole-lens shoes, frotn a heartless dune; 

Bootless the effort to learn her name: 

Wear them ever when you are the amine. 

The whole was carefully enveloped and con¬ 
signed, with many injunctions of secrecy, to the 
errand-boy of the village. In a very short time, 
she was called by ber uncle to admire his beau¬ 
tiful present, and to aid him to decipher the in¬ 
scription. 

“Who in the world could be the writer?” Fanny 
at length suggested. “I think she may be Mrs. 
Thompson.” 

“Decidedly; I think so too,” chimed in aunt 
Dorothy, thus unexpectedly bringing her matronly 
gravity to aid the roguery of her niece. And 
even uncle Joshua (the ungrateful!) readily joined 
in the general voice, that the forward lady might 
be Mrs. Thompson. 

Before evening, the slippers, by the aid of the 
ready son of Crispin, were fitted to adorn his feet. 

“And now for the answer,” said the good man. 
“I would like to have you look at it, Fanny. And 
first let me tell you that it is not the fashion for 
ladies to be very free in their advances to single 
gentlemen.” He looked earnestly at Fanny, who 
colored deeply. “The writer of this,” he con¬ 
tinued, laying his hand on the card of the morn¬ 
ing, “deserves someslight reproof for her temerity. 
Don’t you think so?” (Another keen glance.) 

Fanny answered meekly, “Yes, I suppose so.” 

“Well, what do you think of this? 

“I have soled the shoes, but I think the dame 
Must have lost her heart ere she ch&need her name, 

And will choose, of course, to retain the same.” 

“The same?” repeated Fanny. “Pray which do 
you mean, the name or the shoes?” 

“Both,” replied her uncle; “I shall send them 
back to her.” 

And notwithstanding her faltering objections, 
the slippers were never again seen upon her uncle’s 
feet, and she felt little doubt that he had sent 
them hack, as he termed it, to the dignified Mrs. 
Thompson, who must be mortally offended. 

Very soon afterwards the lady removed to Cam¬ 
bridge to be near her son, and formed an ac¬ 
quaintance there which resulted in a second mar¬ 
riage. Fanny wondered whether the severe attack 
of rheumatism from which her uncle suffered about 
the same time, could have had a sentimental 
cause. The physician said it was connected with 
an affection of the heart. 

There was not, however, a total cessation of 
intercourse between the families, as will fully 
appear from the fact, that in a few years after the 
imprudent writer of the anonymous valentines did 
actually become Mrs. Charles Thompson: bestow¬ 
ing her virgin hand as a New Year’s gift. The 
14th of February brought to the blushing bride 
two communications, one a letter of the ordinary 
size, and the other a package somewhat larger. 

“Only look, hu&b&nd,” she exclaimed in sur- 
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thin, and her breathing, I observed, was faint torn from its envelope. I know not how I found 
and difficult. A pang shot through my heart. my way up stairs, but I stood by Lily’s bed. 
“Lily, are you well?” I exclaimed, suddenly. Merciful Heaven! what a sight was presented 
She fixed her eyes on mine. I was too much to ray gaze. The white covering was stained 
eKited by my sudden fear to read their expres- with blood, and from those cold, pale lips the red 
non, but when our friends came in, the dear girl! drops were fast falling. Her eyes turned slowly 
seemed so cheerful and happy—I remembered, i till they rested on mine. What a look was that! 
afterwards, I had never seen her so gay as on \ I see it now; so full of grief—so full of reproach; 
that afternoon—that my suspicions gradually and then they closed. I thought her dead, and 
left me. my frantic shrieks called my companions to her 

The hours were passing pleasantly away, when bedside. They aroused her, too, from that swoon, 
a letter was brought in for Lily. It was from but they did not awaken her to consciousness, 
her father, and the young lady retired to peruse She never more turned a look of reooguizance on 
it. The eye of Rowland followed her as she us, or seemed to be aware that we were near her. 
passed out of the room, and I observed a shadow Through all that night, so long and so full of 
flit across his brow. I afterwards learned that agony to us, she was murmuring, incoherently, 
at the moment a thought was passing through to herself— 

his mind similar to that which had so terrified “They did not know I was dying,” she would 
me an hour before. Our visitors remarked it, say; “that I have been dying ever since I have 
too, but little suspected its cause; and Mary’s been here! They have not dreamed of my suf- 
eye met, with a most roguish look, Ada’s rather ferings through these long months; I could not 
enquiring gaze. tell them, for I believed they loved me, and I 

“When does Lily intend to return home, would not grieve them. But no one loves me— 

S-?” she enquired, as she bent, very de- not one in the wide world cares for me! My mo- 

murely, over her embroidery. “I thought she ther, you will not have forgotten your child when 
was making preparations to go before Rowland you meet me in the spirit-land! Their loved 
came here!” and she raised her eyes so cunningly > tones made me deaf to the voice which was call- 
to my face, that I could not forbear answering— ing to me from the grave, ind the sunshine of his 
“I hear nothing of her return now. Perhaps, smile broke through the dark cloud which death 
she will remain with us during the winter.” was drawing around me. Oh, I would have lived, 
“Indeed!” exclaimed Ada, and her voice ex- but, death, I thought, would lose half its bitter- 
pressed much surprise. “I wonder if I could ne8s could I breathe my last in their arms! But, 
make such a prolonged visit interesting to a now, I must die alone! Oh, how shall I reach 
friend.” mv home—how shall I ever reach my home?” 


“Why, Lily considers herself conferring a Hear Lily! The passage was short; when 
great favor by remaining here,” replied Mary. morning dawned, she was there. 

“On whom?” asked Rowland, quickly. - 

“On all of us, of course;” and to Mary’s great HINTS TO YOUNG MUSICIANS. 

oenght she perceived that her meaning words had _ 

the effect she desired on the young man. Always play as if a master heard you. 

“1 hope she will not neglect the duty she owes Dragging and hurrying are equally great faults, 
her family, for the sake of showing us this great Learn betimes the fundamental laws of Har- 
•nndness,” said Rowland, with affected careless- mony. 

n ^s, though he walked across the apartment Be sure and accomplish whatever you under- 
w, th a very impatient step. take. 

“Lily has not again been guilty of the error Practise regularly every day. Let nothing in- 
R he so frequently commits, has she, S-?” j terfere with this. 

as ked Ada, in a lower but still far too-distinct When you are playing, never trouble yourself 
tone: “that of supposing herself loved and ad- about who is listening. 

mired where she is only pitied and endured?” and ; Only when the form is entirely clear to you, 
the merry creature fairly exulted in the annoy- j will the spirit become clear, 
ance which his deepened color told her she was! In every period there have been had composi- 
causing the young man. J tions, and fools who have praised them. 

A slight sound from the apartment adjoining * You must not circulate poor compositions; nor 
the parlor attracted my attention. Had Lily even listen to them, if you are not obliged to. 
stopped there to read her letter instead of going •> If any one lays a composition before you for the 
to her chamber? and had she, consequently, over- first time, for you to play, first read it over, 
heard our foolish remarks? The door was Never dilly-dally about a piece of music, but 
slightly ajar, and I pushed it open. There was a attack it briskly; and never play it half through, 
slight rustling, but 1 thought it only the waving Play in time! The playing of many virtuosos 
of the window-curtain. is like the gait of a drunkard. Make not such 

A half hour passed away, and Lily had not your models. 

^turned to us. I began to he alarmed, and my j Be not frightened by the words Theory, Tho- 
companions partook of my fears. Had she over- j rough-Bass, Counterpoint, &c.; they will meet you 
heard us? and, if so, what must that sensitive j friendly, if you meet them so. 
heart be suffering? j Have you done your musical day’s work, and 

I went out to call her; hut half way up the; do you feel exhausted? Then do not constrain 
night of stairs I saw the letter from her rather j yourself to further labor. Better rest than work 
tying on the carpet, unopened, though it had been { without spirit and freshness. 
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tinges her cheeks with matchless beauty; and as 
she looks at you so lovingly from out those large, 
dark, dreamy eyes, you almost unconsciously 
draw her closer to your side, and press your lips 
to the forehead of your child-wife. 

Home is Heaven—say you to yourself—as you 
draw your boots off at evening, and in slippered 
feet sit down to hear the simple story of her 
day's life. She draws her chair beside your 
own, and looks, alternately, at the glowing fire, 
and into your delighted eyes. Foolish little crea¬ 
ture!—you tell her; she sees only herself in your 
eyes! It is conceit! And she will shake her 
head at you so playfully, and lay her little white 
band over your mouth so lovingly, and in such a 
childish tone tell you that you are her “naughty 
boy,” that she makes you love her ten times the 
more, in very spite of yourself. 

As you sit before the gleaming hearth, you 
read to her from large books of travels, or from 
charming and simple poems, or from some sad 
and touching tales; and when you suddenly look 
up, you unexpectedly see the tears swimming in 
her eyes. You stop to ask her what it is that so 
saddens her; but the sunshine suddenly breaks 
out in the midst of the April rain, and she only 
laughs at you for your inquisitive folly. And 
then you tell her, half seriously and half in jest, 
that woman is iust what she is now—half smiles 
and the other half tears. For your impudence 
you get a kiss, and struggle valiantly to free 
yourself from her embrace. But your release is 
only on condition that she is excepted from your 
remark. And in a sudden impulse again, you 
confess that there is no truth at all in the libel 
you have just uttered. Your friends wonder 
now it is. that some men can stumble on such a 
mine of happiness as you have; and in the midst 
of their compliments and self-reproaches, they 
get urgent invitations to visit you as often as they 
will. And then they protest that your dear 
Maggie is so charming; and has so much grace: 
and presides at table with such simple dignity! 
They will tell you, when you stroll with them 
out on the piazza, they would have married long 

ago, if they could have been assured of-. 

You interrupt them at this point. You know 
that it had better remain unspoken. It is flat¬ 
tery you can bear but little better than Maggie 
herself. 

Your and your wife’s hearts are knit by a new 
tie—stronger, deeper, fuller than any you have 
vet known. She shows you her infant; and begs, 
hy the tender look of her moistened eyes, that 
you will love it for her sake. Av, you respond, 
snd for its own, too! It is a girl. It comes to 
you like an angel in a dream. It has the inno¬ 
cent yet mysterious smile of a seraph. You lean 
over it while it sleeps, and your heart goes up to* 
God in a psalm of thanksgiving. 

The New York Mirror gives the following 
good advice: “If a man complains to you of his 
wile, a woman of her husband, a parent of a 
child, or a child of a parent, be very cautious 
how you meddle between such near relations, to 
blame the behaviour of one or the other. You 
will only have the hatred of both parties, and do 
110 good with either,” 


CARELESS WORDS. 

BY MBS. SOPHItONIA CURRIER. 

Five years ago, this fair November day,—five 
years? it seems but yesterday, so fresh is that 
scene in my memory; and, I aoubt not, were the 
period ten times multiplied, it would be as vivid 
still to us—the surviving actors in that drama! 
The touch of time, which blunts the piercing 
thorn, as well as steals from the rose its lovely 
tints, is powerless here, unless to give darker 
shades to that picture engraven on our souls; and 
tears—ah, they only make it more imperishable! 

We do not speak of her now; her name has not 
passed our lips in each other’s presence, since we 
followed her—grief-stricken mourners—to the 
grave, to which—alas, alas! but why should not 
the truth be spoken? the grave to which our care¬ 
less words consigned her. But on every anniver¬ 
sary of that day we can never forget, uninvited 
by me, and without any previous arrangement 
between themselves, those two friends have come 
to my house, and together we have sat, almost 
silently, save when Ada’s sweet voice has poured 
forth a low, plaintive strain to the mournful 
chords Mary has made the harp to breathe. 
Four years ago, that cousin came too; and since 
then, though he has been thousands of miles distant 
from us, when that anniversary has returned, he 
has written to me: he cannot look into my face 
when that letter is penned; he but looks into his 
own heart, and he cannot withhold the words of 
remorse and agony. 

Ada and Mary have sat with me to-day, and 
we knew that Rowland, in thought, ^vas here too; 
ah, if we could have known another had been 
among us,—if we could have felt that an eye was 
upon us, which will never more dim with tears— 
a heart was near us which carelessness can never 
wound again;—could we have known she had 
been here; that pure, bright angel—with the 
smile of forgiveness and love on that beautiful 
face—the dark veil of sorrow might have been 
lifted from our souls! but we saw only with mor¬ 
tal vision; our faith was feeble, and we have only 
drawn that sombre mantle more and more closely 
about us. The forgiveness we have so many 
times prayed for, we have not yet dared to re¬ 
ceive, though we know it is our own. 

That November day was just what this has 
been—fair, mild, and sweet; and how much did 
that dear one enjoy it! The earth was dry, and 
as we looked from the window we saw no ver¬ 
dure but a small line of green on the south side 
of the garden enclosure, and around the trunk of 
the old pear tree, and here and there a little oasis 
from which the strong wind of the previous day 
had lifted the thick covering of dry leaves, and one 
or two shrubs, whose foliage feared not the cold 
breath of winter. The gaudy hues, too, which 
nature had lately worn, were all faded; there 
was a pale, yellow-leafed vine clambering over 
the verdurelcss lilac, and far down in the garden 
might be seen a shrub covered with bright scar¬ 
let berries. But the warm south wind was 
sweet and fragrant, as if it had strayed through 
bowers of roses and eglantines. Deep-leaden 
and snow-white clouds blended together, floated 
t lazily through the sky, and the sun coquet- 
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